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Trial by Jury—An Exploded System. 

To muvustRaTE the blind reverence of man- 
kind for traditions, and its credulity ‘in the 
wisdom of customs long established, a French 
philosopher cites a general belief of his coun- 
trymen that prevailed for many centuries, that 
a garden herb, known as henbane, was an in- 
fallible cure for hydrophobia ; but a savant, 
curious ‘in such inquiries, having declared the 
fact that henbane never had cured hydropho- 
bia, the herb fell into discredit. It is not the 
pleasantest office that of attacking cherished 
institutions, as many sturdy Americans found 
out thirty years ago in their crusade against 
human slavery ; but taking for our motto, THE 
PRINCIPLE THAT WILL NOT BEAR DISCUSSION IS 
ALREADY DOOMED, let us inquire into the rea- 
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A BIGNIFICANT DINNER PARTY— CHIEF JUSTICE CEASE ENTERTAINING THE ‘' DOUBTFUL 








. Fessenden. 


sons #nd practical workings of trial by jury, 
and breaking away from the bondage of au- 
thorities, let us treat it on its merits as reform- 
ers have handled other fictious and barbaric 
usages which had nothing. but antiquity to re- 
commend them. The subject derives especial 
interest at this time from the fruitless issue 
of a late important trial at Albany, which; after 
occupying the courts for several weeks, re- 
sulted, as did the celebrated Strong Divorce 
case, in this city a few years since, in the dis- 
agreement and discharge of the jury. In this 
latter case, it will be remembered, that in ad- 
dition to uncontradicted evidence of the guilt 
of the defendant, there was her own written 
confession of her crime, and yet two of the 
twelve jurymen resolutely refused to concur 
with their ten associates. 
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The origin of the system is obscure, and all 
researches have failed to reveal its authors, 
save that they were people who had no books, 
no letters, nothing that we call civilization ; 
people who beat and sold their wives and 
children for slaves, who amused themselves 
with bull and bear-baiting, were dressed, if at 
all, in skins, and burrowed like foxes in the 
ground ; whose language was that of savages, 
and whose manners were brutal. In every- 
thing save blood they were as much foreigners 
to us as the South American Indians. These 
were the authors of the jury system of the 
nineteenth century lauded by Blackstone as the 
palladium of liberty, the glory of the English 
law! We doubt if old Sangrado’s universal 
specific of drinking hot water failed of cure 
oftener than these juries in dispensing justice. 





We do not deny that it has served useful ends in 
past ages ; that in its inception, when it per- 
tormed the uses of the ordeal and the battle, it 
was a long step in the path of civilization ; that 
it has often sheltered the subject from the 
tyranny of the State, the poor from the oppres- 
sion of the rich, and has tempered the rigid 
law to the eternal principles ‘of wisdom ‘and 
justice, and harmonized law with the feeling 
of the times. But are not all these and other 
benefits claimed for the aystem attainable 
otherwise wherein its evils may be avoided ? 
That is our inquiry, for he is no reformer ho 
would pull down a house that is habitable, un- 
less he can construct a better. 

The first objection to jurymen is the want 
of previous qualification for their duties. We 
doubt not that every citizen, the first time he 
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enters our quntn, fo actenishal enhennanhes 
seeing in the -box men whom he wo 
pores BP Wr * Soars as arbiters of matters 
in which he had the smallest interest. It a man 
is in want of shoes or clothing, he employs 
those who have served an apprenticeship at 
their trades, and practiced them for a period 
of years. If he is sick, or breaks a limb, he 
employs the best skilled talent ; if he requires 
the services of a man of law, he consults one 
of repute for learning ; and yet, if his property, 
his reputation, his liberty, or his life is at stake, 
he must entrust it to the opinion of twelve men, 
not one of whom may have ever been in a 
court-house before, not one of whom have had 
experience in the arts of debate, or the sub- 
tleties of advocacy, nor have ‘ever been called 
to the determination of disputes more import- 
ant than those arising in the quarrels of child- 
ren, or the brawls of a gaming-house. At the 
summons of the law our jurymen quit their 
shops or their vagrancy for the courts of jus- 
tice ; from dealing in groceries and measuring 
bad spirits, they, ia a trice, measure out the 
fates and estates of strangers. It is a Greek 
fable that Minerva sprang full-grown in armor 
from the head of Jupiter, but it is an every- 
day tact that the commonest citizen is treated 
in the jury-box as though equal to the wisest. 
The time was when the affairs of men were 
simple—when the jury were the neighbors of 
tre htigants and witnesses of the facts, and 
their decisions sprang from their personal 
knowledge of the matters in controversy, more 
than from evidence offered, and when rules of 
evidence had no existence. 

Now it is a disqualification of a juryman to 
know anything of or to have formed an opinion 
of a cause on trial, if in the enjoyment of his priv- 
ilege of a freeman he informs himself, through 
the pre#s or otherwise, concerning it. A bounty 
to ignorance and stupidity is thus offered, 
which will go far to exp\ain the disagreement 
of juries and their ofttimes senseless verdicts. 
The world has vastly improved, for the barber 
no longer bleeds us nor pulls our teeth, and 
the groceryman does not deal out physic; yet 


‘ they continue as of old to sit on our juries, and 


are the final arbiters of our laws! What man, 
who has had his case tried by a jury, that did 
not tremble for the result, however just and 
well established by proofs, when he has heard 
it breaking down and chauging like a dissolv- 
ing view under the fallacious reasoning of 
counsel, when he considered the quality of the 
men by whose judgment he must stand or fall? 
This is*reversing the order of things, for the 
jury, who are the judges, should be the equals, 
if not the superiors of the advocates. Who 
that betimes has visited our courts, and con- 
trasted the mature talents of the counsel with 
the inexperience and youth of the judge, but 


” has blushed and cursed the laws which make 


such a perversion of the proprieties possible ? 
But how much incompara bly more mischief is 
continually perpetrated by incompetent juries, 
from whose determination no appeal lies? The 
law excludes from the jury-box the only class 
familiar with the rules of evidence and the de- 
gree of weight that should attach to them. A 
verdict is rendered for the plaintiff because the 
defendant's counsel did not ask a witness as to 
a conversation, or did not produce a letter, the 
jury being ignorant that such evidence was 
inadmissible. The ‘glorious uncertainty of 
the law,” which is the hope and boast of 
rogues, is thus seen to be largely attributable 
to the unfitness of jurymen, rather than to the 
imperfection of the laws. The most trifling 
circumstance connected with the case, the 
lucky chance of the plaintiff's counsel having 
the last word, the unpopularity of the defend- 
ant or of his attorney, the plaintiff having a 
friend on the jury, the ill behavior of a witness, 
and a hundred other things of as little weight, 
may turn the scales of justice and set at naught 
the promises of the most sagacious counsel. It 
is not sufficient answer to these objections to a 
jury that the judge will instruct them in the 
law, for, conceding all that is urged under that 
head, and without it the system would long 
ago have followed the fate of its precursors, 
the ordeal and the fate by battle, yet it proves 
more than its advocates claim, for if a jury 
are to be guided by the judge, what is the use 
and service ofa jury at all? and if the jury 
disregard the judge's charge and bring ina 
contrary verdict, it is on motion suspended or 
a new trial allowed! 

And what good reason can be adduced for 
having the jury composed of twelve men, rather 
than a smaller or greater number? Lord Coke 
pleasantly said that the number twelve is much 
respected in Holy Writ, for there were twelve 
stones, twelve tribes, twelve Apostles, and 
there are also twelve months, which smacks 


much ot the superstition and simplicity of the. 


age in which the system had its birth. In 
friendly arbitrations we never employ more 
than three or five judges, and the great diffi. 
culty of securing twelve qualified jurors in 
leading cases is oftentimes the cause of extra- 
ordinary cost and labors of the sheriff and 
long delays. And these unlucky jurymen, hay- 
ing no earthly interest inthe controversy, are, 
under penalty, compelled to attend court for 
weeks together, tothe neglect of their private 


affairs, and not seldom to their ruin, without 
any compensation. Every other person who 
has a hand in the trial is well rewarded. The 
judge, the clerk, the counsel, may all perform 
their duties intelligently and with zeal, as 
should all men who fill places they are quali- 
fied for; and may we not believe that this con- 
sideration sometimes influences a juryman in 
returning a hasty judgment ? He is naturally 
impatient to have done with a disagreeable 
office that takes him from his own pursuits,and 
perhaps applies to himself the lawyer's pro- 
verb, that an opinion not paid for is worth 
nothing! ‘The class of citizens most fit for 
jury service, for the sake of escaping its 
fatigues and annoyances, is generally best able 
to pay the fines imposed by the judges for non- 
attendance; and this is not calculated to 
enlarge the dignity of the jury in its own esti- | 
mation. 

But a further consideration in this connec- 
tion is, that, among twelve men whose delibe- | 
rations are secret, there is no responsibility | 
for the verdict. A single judge, deciding a | 
cause, knows the consequences to himself of an | 
unjust or erroncous judgment ; and in a large | 
degree that reflection would have a salutary | 
effect, if the jury was composed of but three or 
five. An uneducated man, whose mind is con- 
stitutionally wedded solely to his own affairs, 
finding himself in the jury-box, naturally thinks, 
if he thinks at all, that the other eleven jurors 
will better understand the case than himself, | 








The war came, and with it the pirates of 
neutral England. At the end of five years, in 
1866, the relative tonnage stood : 

AMETICAD ..40..+-ccccccececcccecscernces 4, 300,000 tons 
British ....scecvcscesceccesvececcscsees«- 1,900,000 tons 

The disproportion is supposed to be even 
greater in 1868 than these alarming figur 
show it to have been in 1866. 

The statistics of trade are even more alarm- 
ing than those relating to the shipping interest. 
Our aggregate foreign trade amounted in 1860 
to $663,000,000, shared by American and 
foreign vessels as follows : 


AMEOFICAD .... 00 cccee cece cece seen cece cess es $4h3, 000,000 
FOB cove ccocceccescccccocese cccesccesce 220,000,000 
The same trade amounted, in 1866, to eight 
hundred and sixty-six millions of dollars, car- 
ried on as follows : 
In American bottoms...... Cocccccecccccece $262,000,000 
In foreign bottoms......cceescerccsesscece 604,000,000 
Comment on these statistics is needless. 
They tell us better than words how great the 
injury the British nation inflicted on us, and 
forbid us making any ‘‘ adjustment” calcu- 
lated to limit our mode of action when the 
opportunity comes round for putting our- 
selves even with our enemies. We can afford 
to wait. 








No Union of Church and State. 


Warrtz England is surrendering her Church 
establishment in Ireland, in conformity with 


| ents, was ‘‘razed to the rock on which it stood." 


and 80 has before his mind’s eye the pleasing | the just requirements of the Irish, the Irish in 
vision of his apprentices and elerks playing | America, or at least in New York, are insisting 
cards and drinking his beer ; or he contrives | on connecting the Church with the State. Dis- 
means for paying or collecting his bills, and | establishment is the reform cry in the British 
such like things, never omitting to wonder | islands; Establishment is the popular and 
much that the sheriff had summoned him to | gectarian ery in New York! The Irish wish 
adjudge disputes which he is totally unquali- | to get rid of an establishment in one case, 
fied to comprehend ; and then fancy that all | because it does not suit their notions or 
the jury are occupied in the same way, each | interests; and they seek to force it on 
one shifting the work on to the other, and | others, in another case, because it does suit 
every man prepared to concur in whatever is | their notions, and particularly their interests. 
suggested by him who may claim to under- | Jy Ireland they protest against paying for a 
stand the case. The secret deliberations of | religion they do not like, and give the valid 
the jury-room are of the same irresponsibility | democratic reason that the many should not 


as the Spanish Inquisition, save that in the | 
latter, prejudice and bigotry were the control- 
ling agencies, while in the former, ignorance 
and indifference are equally productive of | 
injustice. It was urged as a reason for increas- | 
ing the numbers of the Common Council of | 
New York City that the jobbers would not be | 
able to corrupt many so easily as few; but this | 
argument, if worth anything, does not apply 
to a jury, where there is no need of tampering 
for a mujority, as one dissenting voice can | 
paralyze the action of the remaining eleven, 
who, if they keep their oaths of secrecy, will 
never expose the cause of their disagreement. 
It would not be easy to contrive acleverer sys- 
tem for the shielding o* a corrupt confederate; 
and when we reflect upon its abuses and in- 
adaptation to the age, and how wedded the 
public mind is to it, we cease to wonder that 
the Chinese cripple their women’s feet in Lilli- 
put shoes, or that the King of Dahomey offers 
up great holocausts of his subjects to wooden 
idols. 
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oe representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 


What British Neutrality Has Cost Us. 

Great Barra can well afford to pay all the 
bills that have been charged against her for 
the direct depredatigns of the Alabama, 
Shenandoah and other Anglo-rebel corsairs. | 
Heavy as these were, they convey no idea of | 
the loss sustained by American commerce, 
indirectly. Our vessels were laid up, or sold 
abroad, and the commerce which supported , 
them transferred mainly to those of foreign | 
nations, chiefly Great Britain, where it has 
remained. The positive gain to that country | 
through this result would be cheaply pur- | 
chased by paying the ‘‘ Alabama claims” fifty | 
times over. Tbe damage she inflicted on us 
by means of her piratical vessels is, in fact, | 
almost incalculable. She struck an almost | 


deadly blow at our commerce, and we hope | 
there will be no “settlement” of our present | 
disputes until we shall have had an oppor- 
tunity of dealing a stroke as foul and fatal in 
return. Let her example of neutrality stand 
as a precedent and excuse. Let there be no 
interference against Nemesis by any hasty 
adjustment of our ‘“‘unhappy differences.” 
Time will bring its revenges! 

Meantime let us freshen our wrath by a 
reference to the statistics showing how great 
has been her gain and our loss, through her 
pretended ‘‘neutrality” in the period of our 
peril. In 1861 our competitive enterprise 
had carried up our tonnage close on hers, and 
promised ‘in another year to put us at the head 
of copmercial nations. The relative tonnage 
of the two countries was as follows : 

















United States......... PD oepececcecccccececs 5,500,000 tons 


be subordinated to the few. In New York, 
they insist that the many, who neither like 
them nor their religion, should nevertheless 
pay tribute to the propagation of the dogmas 
or religious views of the few.* And because 
they vote solid, ‘‘ early and often,” the political 
demagogues yield to their impudent demands, 

The late New York Legislature, the most 
corrupt and infamous in all the annals of the 
State, made a high bid for the Irish and Catho- 
lic vote, in appropriating not less than $77,000 
to Catholic institutions, against $54,000 to Pro- 
testant establishments, notwithstanding that 
the population of the State is three-fourths, if 
not five-sixths, Protestant. As the donations 
passed the Democratic House, and before they 
reached the Republican Senate, where they 
were cut down and their proportions changed, 
$242,736 were given to Catholic establishments, 
and $131,480 to Protestants ! 

We object to this whole business of appro- 
priating money to sects for any purpose, and 
especially tor sectarian schools. We cordially 
agree with Mr. W. E. Dodge, Jr., President of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, in a 
letter addressed to the Legislature : 


‘We understand that the tax levy for this city, now 
before your body, includes a gift of $5,000 to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the city of New York, 
made without our application or knowledge. 

“We respectfully ask that the same be stricken from 
the bill, on the ground that all State appropriations to 
religious bodies are, in our opinion, contrary to the 
spirit of free institutions, and opposed to tlie voluutary 
Christian system to which our organization looks tor 
support.” 








British Savages. 

Tux history of the suppression of the revolt 
of the Sepoys in India by the British, of the 
suppression of the alleged negro conspiracy in 
Jamaica, and, more recently, of the British 
expedition into Abyssinia, confirm the charge 
of savagism and unreasoning barbarity which 
the nation so richly earned in the war of the 
Revolution on this continent. There is no 
such brute extant as an enraged Englishman. 
Blowing from guns and promiscuous hangings 
are pastimes with him when his “ blood is up.” 
Tigerish thirst for blood, or a terror amounting 
to panic, can alone account for the mad doings 
at Morant Bay, the record of which is a foul 
blot on the age, and an indelible disgrace on 
the nation to which its perpetrators belong. 

There is no question that there was a real 
sympathy in this country with the objects of 


| the expedition that was sent into Abyssinia. 


| There was a profound sympathy with the Brit- 
ish forces in India during the Sepoy war. 
| When the news of Havelock’s death reached 
| here, the flags on our public buildings, and on 
the shipping in our harbor, floated at half- 
| mast, in token ot unfeigned sorrow. 
| Bat the otherwise acceptable announcement 
| that the captives of Theodorus had been liber- 
| ated, and the barbarian chief himself slain, was 
coupled with an account of sack, and plunder, 
and wanton destruction, which sickened the 
| heart of every rational and feeling man. Not 
| alone was the “palace” of the so-called king 
‘*‘looted,” but, it seems, his entire capital, 


Boom WERaim, 000s scccoccccscvecsceccoced 5,800,000 tons Magduala, in the language of the correspond- 





In other words, great numbers of innocent and 
helpless people, who had obviously nothing to 
do with King Theodorus's offenses, were not 
only rendered houseless and homeless, but pro- 
bably reduced to pinching want, if not absolute 
starvation. The power of Great Britain had 
been before amply vindicated ; the objects of 
the expedition had already been completely 
accomplished ; but the English savage could 
not resist his Vandalic impulses—those that 
led him to burn the Capitol at Washington, 
when he once obtained a furtive occupation of 
that undefended city. 








Origin of Words. 

Tue accepted scientific name of what we 
call Indian corn is maize (Zea maize), but the 
origin of the name seems to be unknown—at 
least is never given in botanical books. Ina 
rare, if not unique little book, ‘‘ El Lazarillo 
de Ciegos Caminantes desde Buenos Ayres 
hasta Lima,” published in 1783, by one Con-~ 
colorcorvo, an Indian of Cuzco, the old Inca 
capital, he says that ‘‘ When Cortez appeared 
in Mexico with his horses, the natives were 
astonished and overawed by those prodigious 
animals, and seeing that they were fond of 
green vegetables, brought them Indian corn 
from their fields, which they put, before the 
horses, exclaiming, ‘Mahi mahi’—Take it; 
whence the Spaniards inferred that such was 
the name of the grain, and so called it maize.” 

Now ask most people what the derivation of 
John Dory (the fish) is, and they will tell. you 
it is Jean-Doré, the French Golden John. 
Now this is obviously wrong, when, if you ask 
a fishmonger in Paris for a Jean-Doré, he does 
not know what you mean. The true deriva- 
tion then is tnis: the name of the fish in 
Spain is ‘‘ Janitore,” so named after St. Peter, 
who is the Janitor or Porter of Heaven ; it is 
the fish which he pulled up with the tribute- 
money. ‘The fish also bears his thumb-mark 
in its head. So easily—please pronounce it 
in Spanish, Janitore--Jean Dory! John Dory! 
One more. The name of mustache in Spanish 
is ‘‘ Bigote.” Why? The German mercen- 
aries were the first who wore them and intro- 
duced them into Spain- they were employed a 
great deal at auto-da-fés and tortures of the 
Inquisition. So Bigot, our own word. 








Matters and Things. 


France has 37,386,813 inhabitants. Of these, 
23,234,632 of both sexes are reported to be skilled 
mechanics or engaged in professional pursuits. 
The United States had, by the census of 1860, a 
population of 31,443,321, and of these, only 8,287;- 
043 are reported by the census to be occupied in 
the various branches of industry, not including 
agriculture.——A most curious occurrence lately 
happened in the Prussian Province of Posen. 
Some days ago a poor woman fell sick, and as she 
felt she was near her end, she sent for the priest. 
She subsequently contessed to him that she, about 
thirty years ago, having been delivered of a 
boy, substituted her own child for the child of a 
countess, in whose employ she was. Neither the 
nurse nor the countess became aware of the ex- 
change, and thus it remained until to-day. Her 
own boy was educated as a count, and has mar- 
ried the daughter of a very proud nobleman, 
while the real count, having grown up in poverty, 
went out to service, married, and is now living 
not far from his princely estate of Komornik, with 
his own children. The woman said she could not 
die without confessing this sin. The priest applied 
at once to the authorities, and an inVestigation 
has been commenced.——aA pleasant invention for 
the use of nervous travelers in railways is reported 
in the foreign papers, It is an artificial baby, 
which, when wound up, utters such dreadful cries 
that chance passengers avoid the carriage which 
contains one, They are advertised thus: The 
best kind, with voices very shrill and méchant, 
ranging over five octaves at will, $10; the same, 
but without cessation, $15. Of the second class, 
uttering screams not so loud, but lamentable and 
insupportable, $5. Third class, ordinary inter- 
mittent cries, as if from alarm, can be carried in 
the pocket, $2 50. These infants are warranted 
for a year, and in elegance and natural appear- 
ance leave nothing to be desired.—We saw last 
weck, among other articles from Japan, three 
numbers of a Japanese newspaper, published in 
Kanagawa, They are in book form, stitched, and 
contain each forty pages of closely printed matter, 
no doubt interesting and instructive to the Japan- 
ese public. There is a division of the matter, 
apparently into appropriate heads—the commer- 
cial and shipping being headed by a woodcut of a 
small steamer ; the foreign news by an elaborate 
cut of the ocean steamers of the China line ; and 
agriculture by a horse, or a pig, andsoon. In 
one of the numbers appears an article on target- 
shooting, which is illustrated by a rest, and mathe- 
matical lines showing the course of the bullet to 
the target. The editor is evidently describing to 
his readers the rules and practices of correct 
shooting, and the manner of holding the rifle, as 
another illustration shows the amateur with his 
piece in hand.——The Hotel des Invalides in Paris 
contains ordinarily a population of 19,000 ald sol- 
diers, a small minority of whom at this moment be- 
long to the last period of the First Empire. The 
number of the old companions in arms of Napo- 
leon I. at the Hotel is about 940, and of that num- 
ber more than 150 have lost a limb, and a few are 
blind. There is one who has lost both the forearms, 





and who. furnished with two hooks adanted to the 
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stumps, uses them with much dexterity to supply 
the of hands. About sixty wear the military 

and nearly 200 are decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. Among the latter, sev- 
eral have reeeived the distinction under the pres- 
ent Emperor, as a reward for services rendered to 
the first. Among the older members, there are 
thirty whose services date from the first Republic. 
——Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, purpose 
publishing « series of works relating to the early 
history of the country watered by the Ohio river 
and its tributaries, under the title of ‘* Ohio Valley 
Historical Series.” It will embrace interesting 
‘materials relating to ite aboriginal history, to the 
‘French and English wars for its possession, and 
ithe travels and journals of its early explorers, 
missionaries, and others.—If it is a difficult 
thing in England to get into Parliament, it is by 
mo means easy, when once in, to get out again. A 
member cannot resign his seat, but can only cease 
to be a member by becoming disqualified by virtue 
of gome statute, or by accepting from the crown 
some office of profit, which by law vacates his 
seat. Sir Morton Peto has just retired from the 
House, in accordance with an act passed in 1812, 
deelaring void the seat of a bankrupt, on the 
bankruptcy certified to the Speaker twelve 
months after the declaration of the fact.——The 
{cal editor of a Georgia paper, announcing his 
retirement from his post, says that he proposes 
to seek labor in a different field, which he describes 
as “‘ one where the genial rays of the sun spreads 
its golden light, and fills the earth with flowers, 
apd smiles on loving nature with bright and hal- 
lowed countenance!” Reduced to English, this 
may perhaps mean. that he is going to hoe corn. 
— On the 30th of September, 1867, there were 
584 schools in this city, of which 255 were in the 
charge of the Board of Education, and 329 under 
private care. The former were attended by 224,- 
416 pupils, and the latter by 45,787. 











Tux British Medical Journal says that Dr. Sar- 
azin, a professor of the Faculty of Strasbourg, 
has, with the assistance of various surgeons, been 
trying experiments to ascertain the kind of effects 
produced by Chassepot rific-shots on the human 
frame, Dr, Sarazin instituted his experiments on 
certain “ subjects”—of the animal kingdom of 
course—and from expcriments : 

“ 2 wes are:— 
That tt abort distances the oridce of exit of the bal 
from the body is enormous—trom seven to thirteen 
times larger than the ball.”” 

“Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as ® 
church door ;” not quite: “but ‘tis enough: 
*t will serve.” Having had sucha hole as that 
made in his body, a man is indeed pretty well 
“« peppered for this world.” Moreover: 

“The arteries and veins are cut transversely; the 
muscles torn and reduced to pulp; the bones are shat- 
tered to a considerable extent, and out of all proportion 
with the dimensions of the projectile.” 

The time will perhaps come when Posterity will 
think that every one among their forefathers who 
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startiingly novel, especially that of the falling rain in 
the second act, the success of wh'ch produced a hearty 
round of applause, undampened by the memory of the 
flood which had drenched the audience previous to 
their entrance. Thecast of the piece was much better 
than might have been expected, containing the names 
of Boniface, Dyott, Rankin, Kate Newton, Celia Logan, 
and Emma Skerritt. With the use of the pruning-knife, 
which we hear Mr. Maeder has had the courage to 
apply unsparingly and not unwisely, we may hope that 
in “Lost” he will not lose any of his previously-made 
reputation. 

The following evening introduced us to a new drama 
at one of the most pleasant theatres in the city—Wal- 
lack’s. Fortunately the night was a fine one, and asa 
necessity, ‘fashion and beauty,” caring little or noth- 
ing for the Impeachment question, thronged the house. 

The name of the drama, which is in four acts, is “ The 
White Cockade,” and the time of its plot is laid during 
the Highland Rebellion in favor of the Young Preten- 
der, Charles Stuart, when a white cockade was known 
as the distinguishing badge of his friends, and pointed 
out many @ gallant man to the supporters of the reigning 
family asa traitor. The cast was a very strong one, al- 
though it can scarcely be said to embody the whole 
strength of the excellent company of this theatre, Mr. 
Isherwood had painted the scenery, and when sufficient 
scope had been afforded him, it was in that artist’s best 
style. It would be needless for us to say that such an 
actor as Mr. J. W. Wallack, who embodied the principa) 
character, gave it with his usual tast2 and vigorous sim- 
plicity of manner, nor that he was capitally supported. 
All who know Mr. Wallack’s power, must be aware of the 
first fact, while the names of our old friends, Charles 
Fisher, Stoddard, gold and others of the company, 
may, vouch for the last. The space at our diapoedl poe. 
vents us giving any idea of the plot, but we may 
safely recommend our readers not to lose the chance 
of seeing the “‘ White Cockade.” 

The Richings Troupe Lave been, during the t 
week, giving English r= al at the French Theatre, with, 


we are gratified to say, a good uD result, Th 
“ Grown Diamonds,” "La Soondeaia? “The Doctor 
ot Alcantara,”’ “ Fra Diavolo,” "and “ Mari- 


tana,’’ have constituted their musical ‘ion. 

At the other houses we have nothing new which de- 
mands mention. 

Niblo’s continues “‘ The White Fawn "—at the Olympic 
we still have ‘Humpty Dumpty’’—at the Broadway, 
* The Connie Soogah,”’ and at the New York Theatre, 
“Paris and Aelen.”” We ought also to mention that 
Madame Janauschek drew the only fair audience tor the 
Dramatic Fund which it has collected together this 
season, upon ne at the Academy of Music. It 
is to be regretted this should be so, but we can- 
not avoid surmising that the fault must somehow be 
laid at the doors of the management, rather than of the 
artists who gave the Fund their services, With common 
sense on the part of the gentlemen who attend to the 
details, Madame Janauschek would have drawn double 
what she did. And Dan Bryant ought also to bave 
assisted the Fund with a g house. How is it that 
there was a thorough failure in the last instance, and a 
—eee only the fret? We ask for ixforma- 

on. 








ART GOSSIP, 


To contrive our remarks on the Academy 
Exhibition, Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, an artist residing at 
Brooklyn, we believe, evinces much talent for animal 
painting pecially in composition of dead game. 
The gloss and texture of feathers is excellently ren- 
dered by him in “American Wild Fowl,” 315; and 
‘*September Woodcock,” 330, although inferior to this 
in force, is painted with observation and skill. 





willingly put himself in the way of incurring those }. A small picture by Mr. E. L. Henry, “The Terrace at 


lesions of his bones, muscles, and bloodvessels, 
for any earthly consideration, must have been a 
madman. Some thinking persons may even now 
wonder how anybody, except in the spirit and 
faith of a martyr, can choose to subject his mus- 
cles to the probability of being reduced to a pulp 
by « bullet unless his brains have degenerated 
into something of a pulpy consistence. The 
‘nations who delight in war,” that is to say, in 
inflicting the injuries above described on their 
species, at the risk of suffering the same them- 
selves, must be very hard-hearted; but surely 
the hardness of their hearts is matched by the 
softness of their brains. 


_— 


Am association has been organized to es 
tablish in New York, Boston or Philadelphis, # great 
National Horse, Agricultural and Mechanical Fair, to 
be continued from year to year. Of the three cities, 
that which offers the most liberal inducements will be 
selected for the location. It is expected that the busi- 
ness men of the communities in question wi'l contribute 
their support; in view of the great advantages to be 
derived from such an enterprise. The plan contem- 
plates the exhibition of the best and most noted 
animals in this country, and also the newest and rarest 
developments in machinery, A national fair of the 
kind proposed would attract bundreds of thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the country, and would be of 
great value to transportation lines, hotels and shop- 
keepers. The movement has been commenced with 
spirit and earnestness, and will doubtless receive 
encouragement and aid from the public generally, and 
especially from those who can appreciate the in- 
vigorating influence that such an undertaking would 
bring to bear upon our industrial systems. 








TWO NEW PLAYS. 


Upon Wednesday evening, last week, a 
“grand inaugural dramatic season” was opened at 
Pike’s Opera House, In Eighth avenue, upon a very 
unfortunate evening. Therain that set in about half- 
past nine o’clock, 4. M., had continued to fall in an 
intermitting torrent—and afterward in an unintermit- 
ting one through the whole of the day and evening. 
Consequently, when the curtain drew up, upon the 
first act of Mr. Maeder’s sensational drama, taken from 
the French, “Lost,” greatly to our regret, we found 
ourselves one of « very small audience who bad col- 
jected to see and listen to it. We say, greatly to 
our regret, on bebalf of the management, who had 
placed the piece upon the siage in very excellent style, 
both as regards scenery and appointments. 

Mr. Maeder, however, had not shown, in his adapta- 
tion, the good taste which his previous success as 4 
dramatist had induced us to expect. 

The drama itself is cast in a highly sensational fash- 
ion, and its spice of effective clap-trap ought to have 
insured it enough interest to have constituted it, with 
such s “combination” cast as the management had 
provided, an unequivocal success. Mr. Maeder is, un- 
fortunately, ill adapted as a stage-manager to cut down 
his tendency to “talk,” and on the first night of the 
production of “Lost,” it emulated in its length that of 
“Rosedale” upon its first presentation to the New 
York public by its author, having prolonged itself very 
considerably past the hour of midnight. The scenic 


Hadden,” 335, is fa'iguing to the eye from the exces- 
sive minuteness with which every detail is mate out, 
The same objection applies to all pictures by the same 
artist yet seen by us. Neatness of touch Mr. Henry 
certainly possesses, but he would do well to cultivate 
greater largeness of style, 

In a large “ Landscape with Cattle,” 354, by Mr. T. 
Robinson, we see more promise in the cattle than in 
the landscape. Careful studies from nature of pasture 
vegetation would be of materia) service to this artist if 
he meaus to make a specialty of cattle-painting. 

A rather clever study of negro character, is “A 
Herb-Woman,” 404, by Mr. P. Baumgras, who, as we 
gather from the catalogue, is a resident of Washington. 
This picture is hung so far above the light line, bow- 
ever, that we can give no decided opinion with regard 
to its merits or defects. 

Mr. James Hope, in his picture of a “ Trout Pool,” 
436, displays more acquaintance with tree forms than 
with those of rocks, Careful study of gevlogical forma- 
tions would enable Mr, Hope to produce better pictures 
than he has yet done, 

“Le Seixitme Siécle,” 47, by Mr. M. Wight, intro- 
duces us to the interior of an apartment in the Hotel de 
Cluny, Paris. The quaint old carved mantelpiece and 
furniture are painted with much force, but the compo- 
sition is not aided by the manner in which the solitary 
figure of the lady is placed, 

A good effect of candlelight is produced by Mr. H. 
Mosler, in his “‘ Night After the Battle,” 55, in which a 
soldier is seen writing a letter with a drum for a desk. 

And apropos of the effect of artificial light, a clever ren- 
dering of it is to be seen here in “ Evening,” 282, from 
the pencil of Mr, 8.J. Guy. An old lady—apparently a 
careful study from life—is seen reading by the shaded 
light of a gas-jet, the subdued diffusion of which upon 
the surrounding objects js represented with much ob- 
servation and knowledge. 

Two tiny pictures by Mr. A. Richardson are touched 
with much crispness, and without any excessive detail: 
“On the Harlem River,” 302, and “Bolton Abbey, 
England,”’ 303. 

Mr. Constant Mayer contributes two pictures to the 
exhibition under notice, “Religious Meditation,” 
160, is the ideal of a young and rather pretty girl of the 
pensive type, deeply absorbed with the pages of an 
illuminated miseal, There is great richness of color in 
this picture, and the sentiment is well expressed. 
“ Portrait,”’ 161, is a sweet and truthful picture of « 
lady with richly clustering hair, and a dress of sober 
gray, trimmed with fur. 

A large picture of “ Castle Garden,” 209, by Mr. 6. 
Colman, gives afaithiul transcript of a view familiar to 
New Yorkers. In color this picture is rather co!d, but 
the material a8 composed by the artist suggests that 
there is much at our very doors out of which to 
produce yo Tuam without going to distant 


sources for inspirat' 
Mr. J. W. er gives us a very picturesq 
limpese of French in his “View near Pau— 
Basses Pyrévées, France,” 272. The old farm build- 
ings are very quaint with their gables and broken lines, 
but the picture is somewhat low in key. 

“The Anxious Mother,” 273, is a fancy from the 
pencil of Mr. G. C. Lambdin, long 8 contributor to our 
Academy exhibitions, but who has only lately set up 
his easel in this city. Sunlight effect is well given in 
this picture, which is & somewhat heavily pain one, 
however. The subject is a yo girl standing beneath 
some trellised vines, with a kitten in her arms, while 
the old cat looks up at ber, tail on end, and with 
anxious eyes, 

Good in color, and otherwise a picture of ise, is 
the “ Study of a Head,” 276, by Mr. G. Fullér. The 





effects were generally very excellent, and some of them 





portrait is one of ap inte ng and pretty girl. 
And there is good promise, too, in « little pi 


— i Twilight,”’ 280, fr.m the pencil of Miss Mary 
ollocs, 

Sketchy in manner, but full of pleasant freshness ad 
artistic distribu'ion of color, is “Gathering W' 
Stawberries,” 158, by Mr. Gilbert Burling, who here 
shows advance, 








OUR LONDON LETTER, 


Tux meeting of the Parliament has added 
more importance to this week than the last, which is 
the great holiday of the working classes, full of public 
Sétes, exhibitions and entertainments, The first matter 
is the disendowment of the Irish Church, the subject 
of which stirs up a good deal of party spirit, and hints 
are thrown out of a dissolution of the Parliament, and 
an “appeal to the hustings,” a kind of right used in 
extremes by defeated governments. In the meantime 
the University Tests Bill has afforded the opportunity 
for the Bishop of Oxford to address a public meeting 
on the awful consequences of any dissenter being ad- 
mitted into the hebdomadal or other boards—councils 
or senates of the university. The ideas of the bishop 
are, that if the religious tests are abolished, and the edu- 
cation, as it ought to be, secularized, then Christianity 
in England wiil receive a fatal blow, and Britain will 
become a nation of infidel sensualists. It is to the 
conduct, direction, and paternal and religious teach- 
ments of Oxford and Cambridge profesgors that Eng- 
land owes it has any religion at all. To the ouside age 
the chief studies at the universities seem to be ‘* boats 
and bats,” and the religious teaching of one at least 
“ flaunting Ritualism.’’ The bishop’s theory has been 
happily termed the “ bottle” one, alluding to the use 
of that vehicle for rearing unsuckled babes on milk 
and water with a dash of sugar. The fact is, the 
university system is played out. They have ceased to 
be the oracles of learning, the education is too expen- 
sive, the majority of the students rich idlers, the 
training and discipline three centuries old. The best 
blood in them is that introduced from without, consist- 
ing of a tincture of men of science and German pro- 
fessors. In the selection of the teachers religious 
bigotry prevails over the sentiment of choosing the 
best men, and the enlightened minority of the resident 
boards and senates is always swamped by an appeal 
to the country curates and absentee rectors, Not only 
are the dissenters too powertul to be kept out by the 
pitchfork of Pureyism, but the middle-classes are 
anxious and determined to have a good education at a 
cheaper rate than the bills of fare of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The next, or reformed Parliament, will no 
doubt lay its ax to those institutions, 

The Private Punishment bill bas virtually passed; the 
majorities on each clause were decisive, and the phil- 
anthropists who wish to abolis the punishment of 
death totally overthrown. Hanging, a time-honored 
method, is to be retained. One of the members pro- 
posed to substitute carbonic acid gas. As it stands at 
present, dogs are more mercifully put out of existence 
by pouring prussic acid down a tube into their throats, 
The mode, hencetorth, will resemble the old Roman 
plan, when the executioner entered the cell of the pris- 
oner and strangled him then and there—as Cicvro got 
rid of his political opponents, Of course the executions 
will be more formal here, and a “ select few,” includ- 
ing “ some relations,” witness his exit from the world. 
But the whole procedure is doubtful, considered in re- 
spect to its influence as a deterrent for crime. It is, as 
a general rule, undesirable that there should be any 
secrecy in the administration of tlie law, and all returns 
to the “‘ mysteries "’ of the prison-house are steps back- 
ward in the despotisms of the classical and middle ages, 
An attempt. is on foot to improve the laws of property 
for married women, and a bill will be introduced for 
the purpose. At present, the moment a woman ie mar- 
ried, she has “no effects,” as all things belong to her 
husband, This a married woman avoids, to a certain 
extent, by a marriage settlement, by which, before mar- 
riage, she makes a kind of will before her legal death— 
for such is matrimony. She assigns her property over 
in trust for certain purposes to trustees, and neither 
busband nor creditors can touch it, She is thus armed 
with a privileged irresponsibility for the future. But 
all unsettled property which may accrue to her after- 
ward becomes that of the husband, The usual argu- 
mente adduced are the feebieness of the sex, that if they 
had the property under their control, they would soon 
be “ kissed or kicked "’ out of it by their husbands, but 
it would be curious to some, on the other hand, if the 
husbauds have not much more kissed or kicked out of 
them by wives whom the law regards as irresponsible 
beings or idiots. The system of settiements is also 
very slovenly, They are not registered, generally de- 


ited with the principal trustee, and difficult of access 
the parties inte if they have not a p r one. 
as muc 


It is quite clear that they ought to be regiate: 
as wills and be accessible to the children or others to 
whom the estate, as it is called, ultimately reverts. The 
reform of the law will probably not be carried, although 
initiated by the Law Amendment Society. The a 
ment journals have already shown hostility to i 

The for restoring Sunday re te pro- 
the opposition is feeble and it will probably pass, 


gress, 

The journals and telegraph com ow some fight 
over proposed of the to the State, 
which, it is alleged, will have eS ome them 
for their own political en i de g important 


as those who sum- 


m es from tion “ 
mon the pat Ft the House to vote are 
called, It is also evident that a phic rhessage is 


an unsealed letter, and that there will no longer be any 
secrets from the Home Office. It will be another ele- 
ment of Government espionage. It will, \ 
bly Jud from the slow of | vernent 
in the post-office, there will be no great improvement 
in the rapidity of telegraphing, which must always 

for short distances on the number of wires in 
use being in excess of the messages to be delivered, 
otherwise the messages must be delayed, In times of 
difficulty the communication will be entirely stopped, 
But this moribund Parliament will pass the bil!, and 
there is a rush to do as much mischief as possible as 
ite fatal term of dissolution approaches. 

The news from Abyssinia is reassuring, Sir Robert 
Napier is advancin —— and Theodore shows signs 
of “caving in.” He is said to have released Rassam 
from his fetters, and sent him money and sheep, This 
looks as if he intended to negotiate, and ea if the ex 
dition would end in an Abyssinian promenade a 
** march t" Magdala, A tew Gays will show the up- 
shot of the affair. 

There has been another “Mystery of London.” A 
man was found dead in the cupboard of an uninhabited 
bouse, Two different parties claimed him as their re- 
lation, and his identity was disputed. At last it ap- 
peared that he was an escaped junatic, and that he had 
poisoned himself in the cupboard with a dose 
apum. 

The Fenian trials are proceeding slowly; the interest 
in them bes much diminished, as the prisoners have 
been se long in confinement. It is quite clear that 
ome oa be convicted, and, if so, the penalty of 
the law. 

A “spiritually ’-minded female, pamed Lyon, who, 
bowever, not consider herself a *“‘ medium,” 
sented, or offered to 
with £24,000, and. an 
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as if the expedition of France was to & maritime 
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The North German Confederation have 
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at sea inviolable. It is the old story. The 
nations want to di a the real power of the 
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whipping,” and Ireland would have pacified. 
Now the su malady of Fenianism has taken the 
C ly turn of assassination, and is its 
victims all over the world, The consp 
Government, and is probably slated by ite tetemepaes 
vernmen pro é! on 
the Irish yp =... A 4 
France is very un ut Russia, and before long 
ene we be 8 oe ture between these powers. Prussia 


i 





, 80 that affairs look more for the mo- 
ment. Austria 1s annoyed at the invorpo: of Poland. 
The assimilation of that unhappy country to Russia is 
a stop backward, as in all intellectual the Poles 
are whom they 


superiors of the ci-devant serfs, 
a been conquered. It is easier to conquer than 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Camors ; on, Lire Unper tHe New Em- 
PIRE, is the title of a new book by Octave FEUILLET, 
the author of the celebrated “kh of a Poor 
Young Man.” A translation has just been issued by 
Blelock & Co,, of this city, 











A Significant Dinner Party—Chief Justice 
Chase Entertaining the “Doubtful” *Sena- 
tors at his Residence in Washington, 
D. C., After the Adjournment of the Court 
of Impeachment, May Iith. 


Tarne is nothing very extraordinary in the 
spectacle of half a dozen gentlemen, more or less, 
enjoying themselves at dinner. There is nothing mar- 
velous in the simple fact that a distinguished judicial 
functionary extended the hospitalities of his table to a 
few legislators, who doubtless have as much right as 
other mortals to partake of the good things of the festive 
world, Nevertheless the scvne that we illustrate on 
our front page ia one that has a significance far 
beyond the mere social attributes of the occasion, 
After the exciting proceedings in the Senate Cham- 
ber on the llth inst., Mr. Chief Justice Chase enter- 
tained at his residence a party of Senators, consisting of 
Messrs, Fessenden, Henderson, Grimes, Trumbull, 
Sprague, and Van Winkle, By a singular coincidence, 
if it be coincidence, these gentlemen constitute chiefly 
the “ doubtful,”” who have caused so much commotion 
in the camp of the impeachers, At this dinner party, itis 
said, a political party was inaugurated, and the follow- 
ing programme—so say some of the political seers— 
was matured ; 


Salmon P. Chase for President; Lyman Trumbull, 
Vice-President; Wm. H. Seward, Seorstary of State; 
W. P. Fessenden, Secretary of the Treasury; J. W. 
Grimes, Secretary of the Navy; Andy Johnson, Secre- 
tary of War; Wm. M. Evarcts, Attorney-General; J. R, 
Doolittle, Secretary of the Interior; Samuel F. Cary, 
Postmaster-General, 


Of course our artist cannot vouch for the political 
significance of this festive gathering; it is his mission 
simply to present a picture of the scene in ite mere 
social aspect, and to be unconscious of the mysterious 
partisan sauce that flavored the viands of the Chief 
Justice. If the public should wonder by what akiliful 
strategy the accompliehed artist in question was 
enabled to make his sketch, we can only say that that 
is bis secret, and that the curious may solve the riddle 
either by supposing that he was the individual who is 








Swaxes nx Inztanp.—It is a fact that snakes 
will not exist for any length of time in although 
they will not die on the soil.. A curious ex- 

ent was made in 1831 for the purpose of testi 
gentleman, named James Cleland, MS Rath-gael, in 
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THE FRENCH PRINCE IMPERIAL ON HIS TRAVELS—ADMIRAL D’HORNAY SHOWING TAE WORKING THE FRENCH PRINCE IMPERIAL ON HIS TRAVELS—THE SHaM NAVAL BATTLE IN CHERBOURG 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT POLTSMOTIP, ENGLAND-—THE HANTS ENGINEER VOLUNTEERS 
CONSTRUCTING A PARREL PIER BRIDGE. * 














VIEW OF THE BAY OF BIO DE.JANEIRO, FROM sHE LIGHTS ¢ MPEROR, NEA 
THF FTART LIGHTHOUSE, SOUTH DEVON, ENGLAND. woe Pa mann HLIGE © THE EMPEROR, k 
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of the General Grant is a copy of a sketch sent from 
Melbourne by one of the survivors, 








IN SPAIN. 


Szvr from the frosty glitter of stars 
And the still white leagues of snow, 

I watch the frolicsome hickory-blaze 
On wall and curtain glow, 

Thrilled by « vision that left my life 
Winters and winters ago. 


For, seen and heard as the firelight leapt 
With transient ruddy flare, 

And parted the shadows that sombrely cling 
To the face in the portrait there, 

The eyes took soul, and a silvery voice 
Broke from the lips, I swear! 


Just the burning, unvailed and gone, 
Of two brown, lovesome eyes, 

Just the scrap of a foreign song 
Where a pearl-pure fancy lies— 

And yonder, the domes of marble Madrid, 
And the damask evening skies! 


A slim gold crescent poises her curve 
Low down o’er the sleepy land, 

And the jasmins on the balcony 
By Moorish airs are fanned, 

While close at the casement my lady sings, 
And lends me her olive hand, 


T have fled to Spain ; let the mad gust whirl— 
It can wake no shudder in me 

That the icicle’s brittle javelin hangs 
From the gaunt, bare sycamore-tree, 

And down by the coast’s wan, tattered surf, 
Booms the calamitous sea! 








THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER LX.—A PARTING PRESENT. 


At parting, there had been no “scene” between 
Sir George Vernon and his seemingly ungrateful 
guest. Nor was the interview a stormy one, a6 
they stood face to face under the shadow of the 
deodara, 

Sir George’s daughter had retired from the 
spot, her young heart throbbing with pain; 
while Maynard, deeply humiliated, made no 
attempt to justify himself. 

Had there been light under the tree, Sir George 
would have seen before him the face of a man 
that expressed the very type of submission. 

For some seconds, there was a profound and 
painful silence. 

It was broken by the baronet: 

** After this, sir, I presume it is not necessary 
for me to point out the course you should pur- 
sue? There is only one.” 

“T am aware of it, Sir George.” 

“ Nor is it necessary to say, that I wish to avoid 
scandal?” 

Maynard made no reply ; though, unseen, he 
nodded assent to the proposition. 

. “You can retire at your leisure, sir; but in ten 
minutes my carriage will be ready to take you and 
your luggage to the station.” 

It was terrible to be thus talked to; and but for 
the scandal Sir George had alluded to, Maynard 
would have replied to it by refusing the proffered 
service 


But he felt himself ina dilemma. The railway 
station was full five miles distant. 

A fly might be had there, but not without some 
one going to fetch it. For this he must be in- 
debted to his host. He was in a dress suit, and 
could not well walk, without courting the notice 
to be shunned, Besides, there would be his lug- 
age to come after him. 

There was no alternative but to accept the obli- 

’ gation, 

He did so, by saying : 

“In ten minutes, Sir George, I shall be ready. 
I make no apology for what has passed, I only 
hope the time may come, when you will look less 
severely on my conduct,” 

“Not likely,” was the dry response of the 
baronet ; and with these words the two parted, Sir 
George going back to his guests in the drawing- 
room, Maynard making his way to the apartment 
that contained his impedimenta, 

The packing of his portmanteau did not occupy 
him half the ten minutes’ time. There was no 
need to change his dancing-dress. His surtout 
would sufficiently conceal! it, 

The bell brought a male domestic, who, shoul- 
dering the “‘ trap,” carried it down-stairs—though 
not without wondering why the gent should be 
taking his departure, at that absurd hour: just 
as the enjoyment in the drawing-room had reached 
ite height, and a splendid supper was being spread 
upon the hall tables! 

Maynard having given a last look around the 
room, to assure himself that nothing had been 
overlooked, was about preparing to follow the 
bearer of his portmanteau, when another at/aché 
of the establishment barred his passage upon the 
stairway. 

It was also s domestic; but of different kind, 
sex and color. 

It was Sabina, of Badian birth. 

‘Hush, Mase Maynard!” she said, placing a 
fingemon her lips to impress the necessity of 
silence. “Doan — "peak above de Seat; I 

tell yu somesing you like hear.” 


** What is it?” Maynard-esked, mechanically. 

“Dat Missy Blanche lub you dearly—wib ail de 
lub ob her young beart. She Sabby tell so—yce- 
serday—dis day—more’n a dozen times, oba an 
Oba, So dar am no need you go into despair.” 

“Is that all you have to say?” asked he, | 
though without any asperity of tone, 


It would have been strange if such talk had not 
given him pleasure, despite the little information 
conveyed by it. 
as” Sabby hab to say; but not all she got to 


‘*What have you to do ?” demanded Maynard, 
in an anxious undertone. 

“You gib dis,” was the reply of the mulatta, as, 
with the adroitness peculiar to her race and sex, 
she slipped something white into the pocket of 
his surtout. 

The carriage wheels were heard outside the hall 
door, gritting upon the gravel. 

Without danger of being observed, the depart- 
ing guest could not stay in such company any 
longer; and passing a sovereign into Sabby’s 
hand, he silently descended the stair, and as 
silently took seat in the carriage. 

As the bearer of the portmanteau banged to the 
carriage-door, he could not help still wondering 
at such an ill-timed departure. 

* Not a bad sort of gent, anyhow,” was his re- 
flection, as he turned back under the hall lamps 
to examine the half sovereign that had been 
slipped into bis 

And while he was doing this, the gent in ques- 
tion was engaged ina far more interesting scru- 
tiny. Long before the carriage had passed out of 
the park—even while it was yet winding round 
the “sweep,” ite occupant had plunged his hand 
into the pocket of his surtout, and drawn out 
the paper that had been thero so surreptitiously 
deposited, 

It was buta tiny slip—a half sheet torn from 
its crested counterfoil. And the writing upon it 
was in pencil; only a few words, as if scrawled in 
trembling haste. 

The light of the wax candles, reflected from the 
silvered lamps, rendered the reading easy; and 
— a heart surcharged with supreme joy, he 
read : 

“ Papa is angry ; and I know he will never 
sanction my seeing you again, Jam sad lo think 
we om meet no more ; und that you will forget 
me, shall never forget you, never !—never ! 
“Nor I you, Blanche Vernon,” was the reflec- 
tion of Maynard, as he refolded the slip of paper, 
and thrust it back into the pocket of his surtout. 
He took it out, and re-read it before reaching 
the railway station: and once again, by the light 
of a suspended lamp, as he sate solitary in a car- 
riage of the night mail train, up for the metropolis, 
Then folding it more carefully, he slipped it 
into his card case, to be placed in a pocket nearer 
his heart; if not the first, the sweetest gage 
@amour he had ever received in his life! 





CHAPTER LXI.—AN INFORMER. 

Tne disappearance of a dancing guest from the 
midst of three score others is a thing not likely to 
be noticed. And if noticed, needing no explana- 
tion—in English ‘ best society.” 
There the defection may occur from a quict 
dinner-party—even in a country-house, where 
arrivals and departures are more rare than in the 
grand routs of the town. 
True politeness has long since discarded that 
insufferable ceremony of general leave-taking 
with ite stiff bows and stiffer hand-shakings. 
Sufficient to salute your host—more particularly 
your hostess—and bow good-bye to any of the 
olive branches that may be met as you elbow your 
way out of the drawing-room. . 
This was the rule holding good under the roof 
of Sir George Vernon ; and the abrupt departure 
of Captain Maynard would have escaped com- 
ment, but for one or two circumstances of a pecu- 
liar nature, 
He- was a stranger to Sir George’s company, 
with romantic, if not mysterious, antecedents ; 
while his literary laurels freshly gained, and still 
green upon his brow, had attracted attention even 
in that high circle. 
But what was deemed undoubtedly peculiar was 
the mode in which he had made departure. He 
had been seen dancing with Sir George’s daugh- 
ter, and afterward stepping outside with her— 
through the conservatory, and into the grounds. 
He had not again returned. Some of the dancers 
who chanced to be cooling themselves by the 
bottom of the stair, had seen his portmanteau 
taken out, himself following shortly after; while 
the sound of carriage wheels upon the street 
told of his having gone off for good! 
There was not much in all this. He might have 
taken leave of his host outside, in a correct 
ceremonial manner. 
But no one had seen him do so; and, as he had 
been for some time staying at the house, the 
departure looked somewhat brusque. For certain 
it was strangely-timed. 
Still it might not have been remarked upon, 
but for another circumstance : that, after he was 
gone, the baronet’s daughter appeared no more 
among the dancers. She had not been seen since 
she had stood up in the valse—where she and her 

had been so closely scrutinized ! 
She was but a young thing. The spin may 
have affected her to giddiness; and she had 
retired to rest awhile, 
This was the reasoning of those who chanced 
to think of it. 
They were not many. The charmers in wide 
skirts had enough to do thinking of themselves ; 
the dowagers had bet aken themselves to quiet whist 
in the antechambers ; and the absence of Blanche 
Vernon brought no blight upon the general 
enjoyment. 
But the absence of her father did—that is, his 
absence of mind. During the rest of the evening 
there was a strangeness in Sir George’s manner 
noticed by many of his guests; an abstraction, 
palpably, almost painfully observable. Even his 
good breeding, was not proof against the blow he 
had sustained! 





Despite his efforts to concea) it, his more 


| intimate acquaintances could see that something 


had gone astray. 
Ite effect was to put a damper on the night's 
hilarity; aad perhaps earlier than would have 


otherwise happened, were the impatient coach- 
men outside released from their chill waiting upon 
the sweep. 

And earlier, also, did the guests staying at the 
house retire to their separate sleeping apart- 
ments, 

Sir George did not go direct to his, but first to 
his library. He went not alone, Frank Scuda- 
more accompanied him. 

He did s0, at the request of his uncle, after the 
others had said good-night. 

The object of this late interview between Sir 
George and his nephew is made known by the 
conversation that occurred between them. 

“ Frank,” began the baronet, “I desire you to 
be frank with me.” 

Sir George said this, without intending a pun. 
He was in no mood for playing upon words. 

** About what, uncle ?” asked Scudamore, look- 
ing a little surprised. 

‘About ali you’ve seen between Blanche and 
this fellow.” 

The fellow was pronounced with contemptuous 
emphasis—almost in a hiss. 

** All I’ve seen?” 

* All you’ve seen, and all you’ve heard.” 

“What I’ve seen and heard I have told you. 
That is, up to this night—up to an hour ago.” 

‘An hour ago! Do you mean what occurred 
under the tree ?” 

“No, uncle, not that. I’ve seen something 
since,” 

“Since! Captain Maynard went immediately 
away!” 

‘He did, But not without taking a certain 
thing along with bim he ought not to have taken.” 

“Taken a certain thing along with him! What 
do you mean, nephew ?” 

“I mean, uncle, that your honored guest car- 
ried out of your house a piece of paper upon 
which something had been written.” 

** By whom?” 

‘By my cousin Blanche.” 

“* When, and where ?” 

** Well, I suppose while he was getting ready to 
go; and ‘as to the where, I presume it was done 
by Blanche in her bedroom. She went there after 
—what you saw.” 

Sir George listened to this information with as 
much coolness as he could command. Still, there 
was a twitching of the facial muscles, and a pallor 
overspreading his cheeks, his nephew could not 
fail to notice, 

* Proceed, Frank !” he said, in a faltering voice, 
** go on and tell me all. How did you become ac- 
quainted with this?” 

‘* By the merest accident,” pursued the willing 
informant. ‘‘I was outside the drawing-room, 
resting between two dances. It was just at the 
time Captain Maynard was going off. From where 
I was standing, I could see up the stairway to the 
top landing. . He was there talking to Sabina ; and 
as it appeared to me, in a very confidential man- 
ner. I saw him slip something into her hand—a 
piece of money, I suppose—just after she had 
dropped something white into the pocket of his 
overcoat, I could tell it was paper—folded in the 
shape of a note.” 

** Are you sure it was that?” 

“Quite sure, uncle,’ I had no doubt of it at 
the time; and said to myself, ‘Something that 
has been written by my cousin, who has sent 
Sabina to give it to him.’ I’d have stopped him 
on the stair, and-made bim give it up again, but 
for raising a row in the house, You know that 
would never have done?” 

Sir George did not hear the boasting remark. 
He was not listening to it. His soul was too pain- 
fully absorbed—reflecting upon this strange doing 
of his daughter, 

“Poor child!” muttered he in sad soliloquy. 
“Poor innocent child! And this, after all my 
care, my ever-zealous guardianship, my far more 
than ordinary solicitude. Oh, God! to think I’ve 
taken a serpent into my house, who should thus 
turn and sting me !” 

The baronet’s feelings forbade farther conver- 
sation, and Scudamore was dismissed to his bed. 








CHAPTER LXII.—UNSOCIABLE FELLOW-TRAVELERS, 
Tue train by which Maynard traveled made stop 

at the Sydenham Station, to connect with the 

Crystal Palace. 

The stoppage failed to arouse him from the 

reverie into which he had fallen—painful after 

what had passed, 

He was only made aware of it on hearing voices 

outside the carriage, and only because some of 

these seemed familiar. 

On looking out he saw upon the platform a party 

of ladies and gentlemen. 

The place would account for their being there 

at so late an hour—excursioniste to the Crystal 

Palace — but still more, a certain volubility of 

speech suggesting the idea of their having dined 

at the Sydenham Hotel. 

They were moving along the platform, in search 
of a first-class carriage for London. 

As there were six ot them, an empty one would 
be required : the London and Brighton line, being 
narrow gauge. There was no such carriage, and 
therefore no chance of them getting seated to- 
gether. The dining-party would have to divide, 

“What a bore!” exclaimed the gentleman who 
appeared to act as the leader, “a dooced bord! 
But I suppose there’s no help for it. Aw—heaw 
is a carriage with only one in it!” 

The speaker had castved in front of that in 
which Maynard sate—solus, and in a corner. 

“Seats for five of us,” pursued he. “We'd 
better take this, ladies. One of us tellaws must 
stow elsewhere.” 

The ladies assenting, he opened the door, and 
stood holding the handle. 

The three ladies—there were three of them— 
entered first. 

It became a question which of the three “‘ fel- 
laws” was to be separated from such pleasant 
traveling-companiops—two of them being young 





and pretty. 


“Tl go,” volumteered he who appeared the; 
youngest and least consequential of the trio. 

The proposal was eagerly accepted by the other- 
two—especially him who held the handle of the 
door. 


By courtesy he was the last totake a seat. He 
had entered the carriage, and was about doing 
80, when all at once a thought, or something else, 
seomed to strike him, causing him to change his 
intention. 3 

“* Aw, ladies!” he said, “I hope yaw will pardon 
me for leaving yaw, to seek the smoking carriage. 
I am dying for a cigaw.” 

Perhaps the ladies would have said, ‘Smoke 
where you are;” but there was a stranger to be 
consulted, and they only said : e 

** Oh, certainly, sir.” 

If any of them intended an additional observa— 
tion, before it could have been made, he was: 
gone. He had shot suddenly out upon the pim— 
form, as if something else than smoking was im. 
his mind! 

They thought it strange—even a little impolite. . 
. “Mr, Swinton’s an inveterate smoker,” said the 
oldest of the three ladies, by way of apologizing 
for him. 4 

The remark was addressed to the gentleman, 
who had now sole charge ef them. 

** Yes ; I see he is,” replied the latter, in a tone 
that sounded slightly ironical. 

He had been scanning the solitary passenger, 
in cap and surtout, who sate silent in the corner. 
Despite the dim light, he had recognized him ; 
and felt sure that Swinton had done the same.. 
His glance guided that of the ladies ; all of whom: 
had some previous acquaintance with their fellow- 
passenger. One of the three started on discover- 
ing who it was. 

For all this there was no speech—not even a 
nod of recognition, Only a movement of ser~ 
prise, followed by embarrassment, 

Luckily the lamp was of oil, making it difficult: 
to read the expression on their faces. 

So thought Julia Girdwood; and so too her: 
mother. 

Cornelia cared not. 
ceal, 

But Louis Lucas liked the obscurity ; for it was 
he who was in charge. 

He had dropped down upon the seat, opposite 
to the gentleman who had shot his Newfound-. 
land dog! 

It was not a pleasant place; and he imstantly: 
changed to the stall that should have been occu-- 
pied by Mr. Swinton. 

He did this on -pretence of sitting nearer tm 
Mrs. Girdwood. 

And thus Maynard was left without a vis-a-vis. 
His thoughts too were strange. How could 
they be otherwise? Beside him, with shoulders. 
almost touching, sate the woman he had once 
loved ; or, at ali events, passionately admired. 

It was the passion of a day. It bad passed; 
and was now cold and gead. There was a time 
when the touch of that rounded arm would have 
sent the blood in hot current through his veins. 
Now its chafing against his, as they came together 
on the cushion, produced no more feeling than 
if it had been a fragment from the chisel of Praxi-~ 
teles ! 

Were her feelings the same? 

He could not tell; nor cared he to know. 

If he had a thought about her thoughts, it was: 
one of simple gratitude. He remembered his 

own imaginings as to who had sent the star flag 

to protect him, confirmed by what Blanche Ver- 
non had let drop in that conversation in the 

covers. 

And this alone influenced him to shape, in his 

own mind, the question “Should I speak to her?” 

His thoughts strayed back to all that had 
passed between them—to her ould parting on the 
cliff where he had rescued hc : from drowning ; to 
her almost disdainful dismissal of him in the 
Newport ball-room. But he remembered also her 
last speech as she passed him, going out of the 
ball-room door; and her last glance given him 
from the balcony! 

Both words and look once more rising into 
recollection, caused him to repeat the interroga- 
tory, ‘Should I speak to her?” 

Ten times there was a speech upon his tongue ; 
and as often was it restrained. 

There was time for that and more; enough to 
have admitted of an extended dialogue. Though 
the mail train making forty miles an hour, should 
reach London Bridge in fifteen minutes, it seemed 
as though it would never arrive at this station! 

It did so at length without speech having been 
exchanged between Captain Maynard and any of 
his guondam acquaintances. 

They all stemed relieved, as the platform ap- 
pearing alongside gave them a chance of escap- 
ing from his company. 

Julia may have been an exception. She was 
the last of her party to get out of the carriage; 
Maynard on the off side, of course, still staying. 

She appeared to linger, as with @ hope of yet 
being spoken to. 

It was upon her tongue to say the word 
“eruel;” but a proud thought restrained her, 
and she sprang from the carriage to spare herself 
the humiliation! 

Equally near speaking was Maynard. He too 
was restrained by a thought—proud, but not 
cruel. 

He looked along the platform, and watched 
them as they moved away. He saw them joined 
by two gentlemen—one who approached stealthily, 
as if not wishing to be seen. He knew that the 
skulker was Swinton, and why he desired to 
avoid observation. 

Maynard no more cared for the movements of 
this man—no more envied him either their confi- 
dence, or company. His only reflection was: . 


. She had no shame to con- 





“Strange that in every con reemps of my life 
this same party should trum, up—at Newport ; in 
| Paris ; aud now near London, in the midst of a 


| grief greater thau all!’ 
| And he continued to reflect npon this coinci- 
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dency, till the railway porter had pushed him and 
his portmanteau into the interior of a cab. 

The official, not understanding the cause of his 
abstraction, gave him no credit for it. By the 
sharp slamming of the hack-door he was reminded 
of a remissness : he had neglected the dowceur ! 





CHAPTER LXITI.—‘“‘ IT IS SWEET—£0 SWEET.” 


TRANSPORTED in his cab, Captain Maynard was 
set down safely at his lodgings in the proximity of 
Portman Square, 

A latch-key let him in, without causing dis- 
turbance to his landlady. 

Though once more in his own rooms, with a 
couch that seemed to invite him to slumber, he 
could not sleep. All night long he lay tossing upon 
it, thinking of Blanche Vernon. 

The distraction, caused by his encounter with 
Julia Girdwood, had lasted no longer than while 
this lady was by his side in the railway carriage. 
At the moment of her disappearance from the 
platform, back into his tioughts came the 
baronet’s daughter—back before his mental 
vision the remembrance of her roseate cheeks and 
golden hair, 

The incident had been disagreeable—a thing 
to be regretted. Yet, thinking over it, he was 
not wretched; scarce unhappy. How could he 
be, with those tender speeches still echoing in 
his ears—that piece of paper in his possession, 
which once again he had taken out, and read 
under the light of his own lamp? 

It was painful to think ‘papa would never 
sanction her seeing him again.” But this did not 
hinder him from baving a hope. 

It was no more the medieval time, nor is 
England the country of cloisters, where love, 
conscious of being returned, lays much stress 
on the parental sanction. Still might such 
authority be an obstruction not to be thought 
lightly of, nor did Maynard so think of it, 

Between the proud baronet and himself, he had 
placed a barrier he might never be’ able to 
remove—a social guif tuat would separate them 
for ever, 

Was there no means of bridging it? Could 
none be devised ? 

For long hours these questions kept him 
awake; and he went to slcep without finding 
answer to them. 

During the same hours was she, too, lying 
awake, thinking in the same way. 

She had other thoughts, and among them 
fears. She had yet to face her father! Returning, 
as she had done to her own room, she had not 
seen him since the hour of her shame. But there 
was & morrow when she would have to meet him 
—perhaps be called upon for a full confession. 

It might seem as if there was nothing more to 
be told. But the necessity of having to confront 
her father and repeat what was already known, 
would of itself be sufficiently painful. 

Besides there was ier utter action, in the sur- 
reptitious penning of that little note. She had 
done it in haste, yielding to the instinct ot love, 
and while its frenzy was upon her. Now in the 
calm quiet of her chamber, when the spasmodic 
courage of passion had departed, she telt doubt- 
ful of what she had done, 

It was less repentance of the act, than fear for 
the consequences, What if her father should 
also learn that? If he should have a suspicion 
and ask her? She knew she must confess. She 
was as yet too young, too guileiess, to think ot 
subterfuge. She had just practised one; but it 
was altogether different from the telling of an un- 
truth. It was a falsehood which even prudery 
itself might deem pardonable. 

But her father would not; and she knew it. 
Angry at what he already knew, it would add to 
his indignation—perhaps strengthen it toa storm. 
How would she withstand it? 

Bhe lay reflecting 1m tear, 

** Dear Sabby !” she said, ‘‘ do you think he will 
suspect it?” . ° 

The question was to the colored attendant, who, 
having a tiny couch in the adjoining antecham- 
ber, sate up late with her fair mistress to converse 
with and comfort her, 

“Speck what? And who am to hab de gas- 
picion ?” 

“About the note you gave him. My father, I 
mean,” 

“You fadda! I gub you faddano note, You 
wand’in in your ’peaci:, Missy Bianche |” 

‘*No—no, I mean what you gave him—the 
piece of paper I entrusted you with,” 

“Ob, gub Massa Maynar! Ob coas I gub it 
him,” 

“And you think no one saw you ?” 

‘Don’t tink anyting ‘bout it. Satin shoo no- 
body seed dat, Sabby, she drop de leetle billy- 
dou right into de genlum’s pocket—de ontside 
coat pocket—wha it went down slick out ob 
sight, Make you mind easy "bout dat, Missy 
Blanche. “I'wan’t possible nob’dy ked a seed de 
tramfer, Dey must ba hab de eyes ob an Argoos 
to dedect dat.” 

‘Lhe over-confidence with which Sabby spoke, 
indicated a doubt, She had one: for she had no- 
ticed eyes upon her, though not those of an 
Argus. They were in the head of Blanche’s cou- 
sin, Scudamore. The Creole suspected that he 
had seen her deliver the note; but took care to 
keep her suspicions to herself. 

“No, Missy Blanche. Doan trouble you head 
"bout dat ’ere. Sabby gub de note ail right. Dai- 
fore why shed you fadda hab ’spicion "bout it ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the young girl. 
** And yet I cannot help having fear.” 

She lay for a while silent, as if reflecting. It 
was not altogether on her fears. 

“What did he say to you, Sabby?” she asked, 
at length. 

“You mean Massa Maynar ?” 

“ Yes.” 





“He no say much. Da wan’t no time.” 
“Did he suy anything ?” 
“Wa, yes,” drawied the Creole, nonplussed for | 


an answer—‘‘yes; he say, ‘Sabby—you good 
Sabby, you tell you young mistress dat no matter 
what turn up, I lub her for ebba an ebba mo.” 

The Creole displayed the natural cunning of 
her race in conceiving this passionate speech— 
their adroitness in giving tongue to it. 

It was a fiction, besides being commonplace. 
Notwithstanding this, it gave gratification to her 
young mistress, as she intended it should. 

And it also brought sleep to her eyes. Soon 
after, resting her cheek upon the pillow, whose 
white case was almost hidden under the loose 
flood of her disheveled hair, she sank into slum- 
ber. 

It was profound. Sabby, sitting beside the bed, 
and gazing upon the countenance of the sleeper, 
could tell by the play of her features that her 
spirit was disturbed by a dream. . 

It could not be a painful one, Otherwise would 
it have contradicted the words that in soft mur- 
muring came forth from her unconscious lips : 

“1 now know that he loves me, Oh! it is 
sweet—so sweet!” 

“Dat young gal am in lub to de berry top ob 
her toe nails, Sleepin’ or wakin’ she nebba get 
cured ob dat passion—nebba !” 

And with this sage forecast, the Creole took up 
the bedroom candlestick, and silently retired. 





CHAPTER LXIV.—A PAINFUL PROMISE, 


Howevrn light and sweet had been her slumber, 
Blanche Vernon awoke with a heaviness on her 
mind, 

Lcfore her, in her sleep, had been a face, on 
which she loved to look. Awake, she could think 
only of one she had reason to fear—the face of an 
angry father. 

The Creole confidante, while dressing her, ob- 
served her trepidation, and endeavored to inspire 
her with courage, 

In vain, The young girl trembled as she de- 
scended the stair, in obedience to the summons 
for breakfast. 

There was no need yet. She was safe th the 
company of her father’s guests, assembled around 
the table. The only one missing was Maynard, 

But no one made remark; and the gap had 
been more than filled up by some fresh arrivalse— 
among them a distinguished foreign nobleman, 

Thus screened, Blanche was beginning to gain 
confidence—to hope her father would say nothing 
to her of what had passed, She was not such a 
child as to suppose he would forget it. What she 
most feared was his calling her to a confession, 

And she dreaded this from a knowledge of her 
own heart. She knew that she could not, and 
would not deceive him! 

The hour of her breakfast was passed by her in 
feverish anxiety. She watched the gentlemen as 
they went oti, guns in hand, and dogs at heel. 
She hoped to see lier father go along with them. 

He did not; and she became excitedly anxious 
on being told that he intended staying at home. 

Sabina had learnt this trom his valet, 

It was almost a relief to her, when the footman, 
approaching with a salute, announced that: 

‘Sir George wished to see her in the library.” 

She turned pale at thé summons, She could 
not help showing emotion, even in the presence 
of the servant. 

But the exhibition went no further ; and recover- 
ing her proud air, she followed him in the direc- 
tion of the library. 

Her heart again sank as she entered. She saw 
that her father was alone ; and by his serious look, 
she knew she was approaching the ordeal, 

It was a strange expression—that upon Sir 
George’s face, She had expected anger. It was 
not there, Nor even severity. It more resembled 
sadness, ~ 

And there was the same in the tone of his voice, 
as he spoke to her. 

“Take a seat, my child,” were his first words, 
as he motioned her to a sofa, 

She obeyed without making answer, 

She reached the sofa not an instant too soon, She 
feit so crushed in spirit, she could not have kept 
upon her feet much longer. 

There was an irksome interlude before Sir 
George again opened his lips, It seemed equally 
so to him. He was .struggling with painful 
thoughts. 

“My daughter,” said he, making an effort to 
still his emotion, ‘I need not tell you for what 
reason I’ve summoned you here.” 

He paused, tough not for a reply. He did not 
expect one, It was only to gain time for consid- 
ering his next speech. 

The young girl sate silent, her body bent, her 
arms crossed over her knees, her head drouping 
low between tiem, 

“I need not tell* you either,” cogtinued Sir 
George, “‘that I overheard what passed between 
you and——” 

Another pause, as if he hated to pronounce the 
name. 

* This stranger who has entered my house like 
a thie! and a villain,” 

in the drooping form before him there was just 
perceptible the slightest stari—followed by a tinge 
of red upon her cheek, and a trembling through 
ber frame. 

She said nothing ; but it wae plain the speech 
had given pain to her. 

“I know not what words may have been ex- 
changed between you before. Enough what I 
heard last night—enough to have broken my 
heart.” 

©, father |” 

“Tig true, my child! You know how carefully 
I’ve brought you up—how tenderly Pre cherished 
—how dearly I love you!” 

*O, father I’ 

“Yes, Blanche; you've been to me all your 
mother was; the only thing on earth I had to 
care jor, or who cared for me, And this to arise 
—to blight ail my fond cxpectations—I could not 
have belicved it.’ 





The young girl’s bosom rove and fell ju convul- 


sive undulations, while big teardrops ran cours- 
ing down her cheeks, like a spring shower from 
the blue canopy of heaven. 

“Father, forgive me! You will forgive me!” 
were the words to which she gave utterance, 
not in continued speech, but interrupted by spas- 
modic sobbing. 

‘Tell me,” said he, without responding to the 
passionate appeal. “There is something I wish 
to know. Something more. Did you speak to— 
to Captain Maynard—last night, atter-——” 

** After when, papa ?” 

‘* When you parted from him outside—under the 
tree?” 


**No, father ; I did not.” 

** But you wrote to him ?” 

‘The cheek of Blanche Vernon again pale, eud- 
denly became flushed to the color of carmine, It 
rose almost to the blue irides of her eyes, still 
glistening with tears. 

Before, it had been a flush ofindignation. Now 
it was the blush of shame, What her father had 
seen and heard under the deodara, if a sin, was 
not one for which she felt herself accountable. 
She had but followed the promptings of her inno- 
cent heart, benighted by the noblest passion of 
her nature. What she had done since was an 
action she might have controlled. Sho was con- 
scious of disobedience, and this was to be con- 
scious of having committed crime, 

She did not attempt to deny it. She only 
hesitated, through surprise at the question. 

“*You wrote a note to him?” said her father, 
repeating it with a slight alteration in the form, 

“ I did.” j 

**T will not insist on knowing what was in that 
note. From your candor, my child, I know you 
would tell me. Lonly ask youto promise that 
you will not write to him again.” 

**O, father!” 

“That you will neither write to him, nor see 
him.” 

**O, father?” 

“On ‘this I insist. But not with the authority 
I have over you. [have no faith in that. I ask 
it of you as a favor. I ask it on my knees as your 
father, your dearest friend, Full well, my child, 
do I know your honorable nature; and that if 
given, it will be kept. Promise me then, that you 
will neither write to, nor see him again!” 

Once more the young girl sobbed convalsively. 
Her own father—her proud father at her feet as 
an intercessor! No wonder she wept! 

And with the thought of for ever, and by one 
single word, cutting herself off from all com- 
munication with the man she loved—the man 
who had saved her life only to make it for ever 
after unhappy ! 

No wonder she hesitated! No wonder that for 
a time her heart balanced between duty and love 
—between parent and lover! 

“Dear, dear child!” pursued her father, in a 
tone of appealing tenderness. ‘Promise you 
will never know him more—without my permis- 
sion!” 

Was it the agonized accents that moved her! 
Was it some vague hope, drawn from the condi- 
tion with which the appeal was concluded? 

Whether or no, she gave the promise; though 
to pronounce it was like splitting her heart in 


twain! 
_ 


Scene in the U. S. Senate, May 12th, Previous 
to the Opening of the Court of impeach- 
ment—Senator Chandler Denouncing the 
Republican Non-Conviction Senators. 


On the 12th instant, the day following that 
on which the speecies of Senators Fessenden, Hender- 
son and others enveloped in doubt the issue of the Im. 
peachment Trial, excitewent and anxiety reached an 
exiraordinary pitch in the Senate Chamber before the 
opening ot the Court. It was the day fixed for the 
vote—which, however, was postponed—and expect- 
ancy gleamed in the eyes and animated features of 
the throng who at an early hour crowded the gal- 
leries, On the floor of the Senate the members of the 
Court were scattered in groups, standing or sitting, and 
engaged in earnest conversation and discussion. At the 
table where the Managers used sit were assembled Sen- 
ators Chandler, Morrill, of Maine, Howe, Williams, and 
Conness, Gen. Logan, and Mr. Bingham, with their hats 
on, and conversing with emphasis and feeling. Sena- 
tor Ohandie1, with loud voice that could be distinctly 
heard in the galleries, and with violent gesticulation, 
denounced the Senators who had expressed themselves 
on tue day before as unfavorable to conviction. Itis 
this scene, indicating the sentiment of the majority of 
the Republicans ov that day, that is represented in our 
engraving. 














Scene in the Senate Lobby During the Im- 
peachment Excitement, May Iith—Press 
Reporters Importuning a Senator for News. 
Monpay, the 11th May, was an eventful day 

in the bistory of Impeschment. For the first time the 
voices oi Senators were beard formally defining their 
sentiments on the su! ject, expressing their views pro 
apd con, and foresbadowing their votes, Of course the 
utmost excitement prevailed within and without the 
ball, and every mental faculty was strained to catch 
from tbe words of the “doubtful” an intimation of the 
result. If a Senator ventured into the lobby, he was 
immediately surrounded by an army of reporters and 
news-seekers, and became the butt of volleys of interro- 
gation points, while keen-cared and 
phonographers, note-pooks in hand, stood ready to jot 
down the syllables that escaped his lips. Such is the 
scene that our artist at Washington has illustrated, the 
victim in this case beinz Senator Henderson, who stands 
like s practiced veteran repelling the assault of ques- 
tions. 








TEA AND COFFEE, 

Tur tea plant is an evergreen shrub, resem- 
bling the cameliia, and belonging to the sane family. 
There are several varieties of it, though botenically 
speakiny, only s single species, and the artificial differ- 
ences, as we have said, are greater than the natural. 
The shape of the ‘eaf and the effect of dr nking tea are 
both indicated in the soliowing Chinese legend: 

A pious vermit, who, in his watchings and prayers, 
bad often been overtaken by sleep, so that bis eyelids 


closed, in holy wrath against the weakness of the flesh, 
cut them off and threw them on the ground. But a 
god caused a tea-shrub to spring out of them, the leaves 
of which exhibit the form of an eyelid bordered with 
lashes, and possess the gift of hindering sleep. 

The plant which produces coffee is an evergreen 
shrub, or small tree, belonging to the same natural 
order with the Cinchonas, It grows wild in the moun- 
tainous districts of Abyssinia, though because of its use 
it is now cultivated in many other places. In this case 
it is the seeds and not the Jeaves which are made use 
of in our infusion. Perhaps we ought to say decoction 
instead of infusion, for it seems to be generally admitted 
that coffee should be boiled before it is drunk. The 
scientific coroner who taught us how to make our tea, 
shall advise us as to coffee also. 

Coffee is, however, exposed to the danger of losing ita 
aroma by boiling, and sometimes boiling water is added 
to it as in making tea. One great secret of making good 
coffee, is to use enongh of it. One ounce and a quarter 
to the pint of water is the least that should be allowed.’ 

The green tea and black tea may be made from the 
very same plant. For green tes the leaves are roasted 
almost as soon as they are gathered, white-a lengthened 
exposure to thé-air in the process of drying is largely 
instrumental in giving the dark color and distinguish- 
ing flavor to the black. Green teas, however, are not’ 
all prepared by simply drying the natural leaf more 
quickly; they are often artificially colored by the addi- 
tion of blue, white and yellow coloring substances, Mr. 
Fortune, who saw the coloring’ performed in China, 
thus describes the process: 2 

The superintendent having taken a portion of Prus-: 
sian blue, threw it into # porcelain bowl, not unlike a 
mortar, and crushed it into a very fine powder, At the 
same time a quantity of gypsum was burned in the 
charcoal fire which was then roasting the tea, This 
gypsum aes Nowe taken out of the fire after a short’ 
time, readily bled down and was reduced to pow- 
der in the mortar. The two substances thus prepared 
were then mixed together, in the proportion of four of! 
gypsum to'thres of Prussian blue, and formeda 
blue powder, which was then ready for use. ©) « 

This coloring matter was applied to the tens: 
the last process of roasting. About five minutes 
the tea was removed trom the pans, the 
took a small porcelain spoon, and with. it he scattered) 
@ portion of the coloring mattér over the leaves in each} 
pan. The workmen then turned thé leavés rapifity: 
rotimd with both hands, in order that-the color might’ 
be equally diffused. To fourteen pounds of te#about 
gpe ounce of coloring matter was spplied. 

Dnring thie part of the operation the hands of ‘the 
workmen were quite blue, Tcould not | thinking 
that if gny green-tea drinkers had been present during 
t! , their tastes would have been corrected 
and improved. Z ao . 

The reason asdigned by the Chinese for this mischiev- 
ous dottoring is, that foreigners seem to prefer that 
their teas should look uniform and pretty, and will give 
a higher price for the colored article, while gypsum’ 
and sian blue are cheap enough, , 


A Frencn “ Antist.”—A man named Riche’ 
was charged af Paris a few days ago, before the magis- 
trate, with being a vagabond, The Magistrate—What 
are you? Prisoner—An artist. Magistrate—This is the 
third time during fifteen months that you have been in 
Prison. Prisoner—Ah! to be sure! I gave myself-up 
when I had nedther house nor bread. Magistrate—You 
say you are an artist, What art do you practice? 
Prisoner—I was with a quack dentie. for fourteen 
months. I lefi him on the 16th Feb , because he 
gave me littie or nothing. ey goed ell, what did 
you perform for this charlatan! Music? Prisoner—No, 


I was 

mean ? ou see, it was absolutely 
to got clients. He had to C) 

extract teeth without pa 
done, he had to employ a decoy. Well then, I represented 
sometimes @ t, sometimes a workman. I was 
several times & woman and slso a soldier, This was the 
way to do business; for, you see, ifI did TS 
myself I should soon be known, I stood am the 
crowd—e simple Wstener to the fine promises of my 
tron, who was explaining, like fun, how, having st 
physics, metaphysics, optics, and mathematics, he was 
now able to extract tee with 


a pipesem, & two-sou piece, “ 
Therew — any bystander who was euffering 









3 


call being an artist? Prisoner—Phew! lene 
*tis but a word. rate—You must go to prison for 
a mon 
Oanntpatism rn Axornta.--The Echo d’ 
relates the following: -‘A dealer to 
gan reports another terrible 
4 


into custody.” The Avenir Algérien of publishes 
a letter from Tiaret, which says; “‘ Four were 
recently arrested whose tent wae pitched at about 400 
metres frow Galibart. They are with having . 
killed four persons in onkes bo a Oe, There wes 
found in the place where they live ey Sas: 
mee, pontlens oe Ee een . 
portions a buman body. were 
made, and the corpses so discovered 
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SCENE IN THE VU. 8° SENATE, MAY 127TH, 1868, PREVIOUS TO THE OPENING OF THE COURT OF IMPEACHMENT —SENATOR CHANDLER DENOUNCING THE REPUBLICAN NON-CONYICTION SENATORS. 
FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR.—SEE PAGE 167. 
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SCENE IN THE SENATE LOBBY, DURING THE IMPEACHMENT EXCITEMENT, MAY llr, 1868.—PRess REPORTERS IMPORTUNING A SENATOR FOR NEWS—¥ROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR, 
SEE PAGE 167, 
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A Stampede by Sioux Indians, at Fort Union, 
Dacotah. 

Forr Union, at the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone River, is sufficiently within the area of lodian 
depredations to kecptbhe garrison on the alert against 

of the wily foe. Av assault upon the fort 
itself is not much to be apprehended, as the red war. 
riors bave a whelesome appreci.tion of the resdurces of 
those little prairie strongholds; but itis not unusual 
for a war party to sweep down upon ihe live stock in 
the vicinity, or even sometimes to cha ge olose up to 
the walls of the fort, stampeding the animals and creat- 
ing no little hubbub and confusion, then scampering 
away when the rifles of the soldiers kuock a tew braves 
from their saddies. The picture we publish was 
sketched by an artist who was present during one of 
those lively brushes with the Sioux, and it :lusirates 
the scene very faithfully, giving a correct representa- 
tion of the fort and of the surrounding country. 


“ Similia Curantur,” Ete. 


** What kind of a circle, Caroline ?” 

“A Spiri ual circle, Mr. Martin; a place of all 
others where I can best enjoy myself. 1 have 
otten desired you to attend with me, but 1 was 
well aware what an amount of ridicule I should 
bring upon myself by inviting you. I have come 
to the conclusion that we ought never to have 
been united in wedlock ; between us there never 
was and never can be the !cast affinity.” 

“ Affinity!” .sneered Mr. Martin, “Ah! you 
have got it bad, no mistake about that; got it 
terribly. Why, my dear woman, I am ashamed 
of you. Here we have lived, husband and wife, 
for nearly twenty years, reared a goodly number 
of children, enjoyed as much, and probably more 
conjugal felicity than usually falls to the lot of 
mortals ; and now, alter the best portion of our 
lives have been devoted to each otlier, you fall in 
love with an infernal ‘ism,’ and talk about aftini- 
ties. Tho next on the programme will be ‘Free- 
Loveism,’ and the next divorce. More families 
have been broken up, more hearths made deso- 
late by this abominable doctrine, than by every- 
thing else combined.” , 

** It is not a particle of use to argue the matter, 
Mr. Martin; my mind is made up; and should 
you forbid me a thousand times over from attend- 
ing these circles, I should pay no more attention 
to it than to the whistling of the wind. If we sym- 
pathized in our tastes and feelings, if we saw any- 
thing through the same medium, in short, Mr. 
Martin, if we were held together by the right kind 
of attraction, there would then be no cause for 
disagreement and dissension ; we are not; there- 
fore I shall make it my business to take all the 
comfort possible, and as I can enjoy myself most 
among Sviritualists, I shali join them as often 
as convenient; I am ‘developing’ very fast, 
and——” 

“So it seems,” replied Mr. Martin, taking no 
pains to conceal the disgust he felt. 

“And as I am extremely ‘ mediumistic,’ Pro- 
fessor S—— informs me that it will :equire only a 
few more ‘sittings’ to make me an excellent 
‘test medium,’ and then, sir, look out for yourself, 
My nature is exquisitely sensitive, as you know, 
Mr. Martin——” 

“What a pity you are not exquisitely sensible 
as well,” again interrupted the disgusted spouse. 

“Ob, Mr. Martin!” 

This with a sigh and a pressure of the lace-bor- 
dered handkerchief to her eyes, 

“*T ought, by this time, to be so accustomed to 
your taunts, as not to notice them; but as I was 
remarking, my nature is sensitive, periaps to a 
fault, and I have feit for 2 long time that there 
must be something terrible at the foundation 
of our domestic relations; that is to say, Mr. 
Martin, I am ‘impressed’ that such is the case, 
and only await a ‘harmonious development’ to 
perfectly ascertain the true state of affairs, Until 
then, I shal: say nothing of impressions or sus- 
picions,” 

“ Well, wife, have you finished your ridiculous 
twiddle-twaddle? If so, I’ve a word or two, I 
don’t care a continental what you are impressed 
with in regard to my conduct, J know that you 
have been changed from a sensible woman into a 
fool; and that that devilish Spiritualism has 
brought it about, therefore I don’t owe it the least 
good-will, Go where you like, with whom you 
like, remain as long as you like, only do not annoy 
me with an account of your proceedings. I shall 
claim the same privilege, and will prom'se never 
to trouble you with the slightest information of 
my performances. 1 have long been urged to 
join a Masonic lodge, but I have always felt that 
the place for a married man is with his family ; 
but you have removed that objection by straying 
first, so 1 shall immediately apply tor adinission, 
One thing more and I'have aone, After twenty 
years of married life—aiter having been the 
mother of eiglit cuildren, who call me father— you 
suddenly discover that we are not sympathetically 
attracted—is that it?—blast the balderdash, it’s 
all Dutch to me—or that I am not your aflinity— 
that’s it. Now you look for your affinity, and Ill 
look for mine, and after we are both satisfied, 
we'll divide stock, and each go our own way. Good- 
evening, Mrs. Martin.” 

Our medium stopped a moment to consider, 
She had not the remotest idea that her good- 
natured husband would ¢ ver take such a stand as 
this, and regretted, for an interval only, that she 
had provoked him to such declarations, But her 
soul was #o entirely absorbed with higher develop- 
ments as to have little feeling for domestic re- 
sponsibilities. So that evening Mrs. Martin took 
her seat in the harmonious Spiritual circle. Men 

with long hair and long finger-nails, brainless, 
lackadaisical-looking fellows, joined hands with 
care-worn, unfortunate specimens of the other 
sex; and by-and-by one and another became 
“impressed ;” then impressions became duties, 
and the mediums commenced to perform as the 
spirite dictated, Mrs. Martin’s hand was seized by 
an adept at the business, squeezed, groaned over, 
pressed feryently to his heart !-—but the man had 
nothing to do with it, of course not, It was only 








a spirit, who, very fond of the still handsome 
Mrs. Martin, liad taken possession of the medium’s 
body, in order that she might be made aware of 
the depth and fervor of the spirit’s passion. 

“This must be, my dear madame, some one 
who was devotedly attached to you. You must 
excuse me; but, really, I am not able to restrain 
myself,” 

And a pair of arms wound themselves around 
the comely neck of Mrs, Martin. 

“ Had you & lover before or since you married 
your present husband, who loved you to distrac- 
tion, and who has passed to the spirit-world?” 
quoth the medium. 

‘Since, sir? What do you mean by since? Am 
I not a respectable woman? Do I look like a 
a woman guilty of such improprieties?” replied 
Mrs. M., who had not yet drank deep enough of 
the spiritualistic draught to reconcile liaisons of 
this kind with uprightness and decency, notwith- 
standing the abstract ideas she had advanced in 
conversation with her husband, 

“Stop one moment and listen, Mra. Martin,” 
explained the medium, ‘The essence of Spirit- 
ualism is love. ‘Love,’ the Bible says, ‘ worketh 
no ill to its neighbor’ ; therefore, the expressions 
of affection are at all times and on all occasions 
perlectly compatible with marriage or celibacy.” 

Here was a syllogism witha vengeance! But 
Mrs. Martin, replete with faith in the mysterious 
belicf, overflowing with enthusiasm, anxious to 
know if the spirit, whose manifestations were so 
loving, could really be that of an old lover, to 
whom in girlhood she had plighted her troth, was 
easily pacified, and the medium continued : 

“The spizit keeps saying—‘ My dear! my dear!’ 

his voice is so low that I really cannot get at 
the name. Ah, I have it—Caroline! Is that your 
given name, Mrs. Martin ?” 

“Oh, yes!” sobbed the weak woman. “ That’s 
just what he always called me—his dear Caroline! 
What a test, Mr. Jones! Now, you had no idea 
that was my name?” . 

“Not the slightest,” replied our professional 

humbug, who, by-the way, was “ recording secre- 
tary ” of the society, “ Not the slightest! He says 
he is with you hourly, and that your present hus- 
band is unsuited to you in every spiritual respect, 
This glorious belict has #0 expanded your mental 
faculties, that, as a naaral consequence, you have 
entirely outgrown him; and if you desire to be 
happy, and live the highest life of which your 
nature is capable, you must no longer be fettered 
by your present husband,” 
‘** My impressions are correct, then, Mr. Jones ?” 
** Perfectly so; you are what we call a first- 
class impressional medium ; and you may always 
rely upon all you receive, Oh! this delightful 
belief! this broad, glorious doctrine! how per- 
fectly it satisfies me! and how free and contented 
you will feel, Mre, Martin, when you have thrown 
aside your fetters, and stand up straight in the 
full possession of your womanhood !” 

Naturally Mrs, Martin returned to her home 
with a heart full of the boyish John who had 
captivated her fancy so many years ago, and 
more than ever alive to the fact that between her- 
self and earthly spouse there was not the slightest 
uflinity. Very little was said on the subject, 
however. Mr. Martin absented himself from his 
domicile evenings, and Mrs. M. sought the 
harmonious circle as often as possible, One 
night the lady had lain for hours awake, awaiting 
her husband’s return; a circumstance she was 
still keenly alive to, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of ‘ sympathetic attraction.” Toward the 
wee small hours our gentioman arrived, and 
without replying to the queries of his wife as to 
the cause of his detention, sought his side of the 
couch, After lying some moments very quietly, 
he remarked, in a voice which appeared to Mrs, 
Martin only slightly disguised with an attempt at 
calmness : 

“Caroline, I have a very strange feeling in my 
right side.” 

** That is the side next to me, Mr. Martin; how 
does it feel?” 

“Tt is a strange beating and prickling sensa- 
tion that I cannot at all account for.” 

* Take hold of my hand, Mr. Martin.” 

“Why the deuce should I do that, Caroline? 
But really tliis is becoming quite mysterious,” 

Mrs. Martin grasped her husband’s hand, and 
in a moment more he commenced twitching 
nervously, apparently making great exertions to 
control himself. 

“* Mr. Martin, you are influenced, that’s what’s 
the matter!” exclaimed his wife, let.ing go his 
hand, and climbing out of bed. “Now, get up; 
take this chair, and we will form a circle; a man 
would indeed be a strange sort of an animal not 
to feel my ‘ magnetic influence.’” 

“Form a circle?” inquired Martin, with chat- 
tering teeth—“ a circle of two ?” 

“Certainly; we will join hands ; you act very 
much like a ‘personating medium’ I saw the 
other evening. He did the most wonderful 
things, Mr. Martin.” 

Here was a scene for an artist: Mrs, Martin in 
flowing night-dress ; Mr. Martin making strange 
endeavors to cover the long, unsymmetrical 
limbs which woud jerk out of his pantaloons 
each time he attempted to draw them on, Finaliy 
the circle was formed, 

“Oh, Caroline! I have to ask your pardon for 
being so long an unbeliever and opposer of this 
wonderful doctrine. Right at your left hand 
stands a strange figure, which I can scarcely 
make out! It seems inclined to speak.” 

Mrs. Martin cast a horrified glance at the place 
indicated. 

“Can you not hear the words, my dear? 
Listen! It s@™, ‘Theophilus Martia, the woman 
you call wife has no right to the title. Your 
affinity is a widow whom you have ofien seen 
and admired. I allude to the Widow Simmons, 
She can sympathize with you. Her soul is large 
enough afd sublimated enough to perfectly 





appreciate you.’ The figure has vanished, Oh! 


Caroline, I had no idea this would come so soon ; 
and of course-we must accept it as inevitable.” 

“Mr. Martin, there are lying spirits abroad,’ 
replied the trembling woman, pummeled with her 
own weapons. 

“ This spirit tells no falsehoods, Caroline. The 
Widow Simmons is a very fascinating woman. I’ve 
no doubt but we shall be very happy together.” 

“Not if I know it!” exclaimed the distracted 
woman, for the first time aware of the misery 
attending this most abhorrent “ism.” You are 
my husband, sir! my children are your children! 
we have been married almost twenty years. I 
have been a true devoted wife to you; and I say, 
Mr. Martin, come what may, I will never leave or 
forsake you; and the D—ickens may run away 
with everything in the shape of mortal, spirit, or 
doctrine, that attempts to separate us.” 

The state of Mrs. Martin’s feelings can be 
better imagined than described when her hus- 
band replied : ; 

“Those are my sentiments, wife! Give me 
your hand and your lips, too! I was only making 
believe.” 


THE ROCKS OF HANS HEILING. 
A BOHEMIAN TRADITION. 


A tona, long time ago, there lived a rich pea- 
sant in the little village of Aich, on the River 
Eger. 

Veit—this was the mame of the peasant—had a 
lovely daughter, the joy and the ornament of the 
whole country. Elsbeth was truly very beautiful, 
and at the same time so good and so well-bred 
that her equal could hardly be found, 

Not far from Veit’s house stood a little hut 
that belonged to young Arnold, whose father 
had just died. Arnold had learned the trade of a 
mason, and, after a long absence, had just re- 
turned to his home when he lost bis father, Like 
a dutiful gon, he wept affectionate tears over the 
good man’s grave ; for, though his father left him 
nothing but a poor hut, Arnold carried a precious 
inheritance in his bosom; he had honesty and 
truth, and his soul was alive to all that is good 
and beautiful. 

The third evening after the death of his father, 
as the son was sitting in a melancholy mood 
near the new-made grave, he heard some one 
behind him softly entering the churchyard. He 
looked around and saw a lovely maiden, with a 
basket of flowers on her arm, come gracefully 
along between the green hillocks. An alder-bush 
still hid him from the eyes of Eisbeth—for it was 
she who came to adorn with these flowers the grave 
of her good neighbor. She bent over it with 
tears in her eyes, and, folding her hands, spoke 
thus, in a low, sweet tone: 

Rest softly, good man. May the earth be 
lighter on thee than was life. Thy grave shall 
not be without flowers, though thy days were.” 

** Eisbeth |” cried Arnold, and caught the terri- 
fied girl in hie arms. ‘‘Elsbeth! dost thou not 
know me ?” 

“Oh, Arnold! is it you ?” she lisped, blushing 
deep. ‘We have not seen each other for a very 
long time.” 

“Thou hast become so beautiful! thou art so 
mild and lovely, and hast loved my father, and 
thinkest of him so kindly—dear, sweet girl!” 

“Truly, good Arnold, I dearly loved him,” said 
she, and gently unwound herself from his arms, 
“ We have often talked together of you——” 

“Ah!” interrupted Arnold, hastily; ‘‘and 
though I could not be with thee, 1 have often 
thought of thee, Elsebeth.” 

“*T also of you,” whispered Elsbeth, softly, and 
looked at him tenderly with her large sweet eyes. 

Then cried Arnold in ecstasy : 

“Look, Elsbeth! we early loved each other. 
I had to leave my home. But now, when I find 
thee again at the grave of my father, it seems 
not to me that we had been separated, The 
childish love has reawakened in me as a manly 
passion. Elsbeth, I love thee! Hore on this 
holy ground [ tell thee for the first time, I love 
thee !—and thou?” 

But Elsbeth hid her glowing face on his bosom 
and wept. 

“And thou?” asked Arnold a second time, 

Gently she lifted her head and looked at him 
through her tears, not sadly, but joyously. 

“ Arnold, I love thee with all my heart, and I 
have always loved thee.” 

Then he took her again to his breast, and 
kisses sealed the covenant of their hearts, 
Elsbeth gently left her lover’s arms and flew 
homeward, it being agreed that Arnold should 
speak to her father the next day. 

In accordance with this agreement, Arncld 
sought the old man the next morning, and told 
his story. 

“Young fellow,” replied the old man, “I have 
let you speak to the end. Now let me do the 
same, and I will give you a, plain answer, That 
you love my daughter I am glad, for you are a 
brave youth ; and that you frankly come to her 
father pleases me still more, and does you great 
honor. Your masters call you a skillful youth, 
and give you hope of greatness. On that I con- 
gratulate you. But this hope is an uncertainty, 
and shall I build thereon my Elsbeth’s future? 
But if Elebeth is still free, when you have made 
your fortune, then I will not hinder you. But 
now no more of it.” 

*‘ But, neighbor Veit,” implored Arnold, trem- 
blingly, and seized the old man’s hand, “ do con- 
sider it.” 

“There is nothing to consider,” interrupted 
Veit ; “and so, guod-by.” 

“And that is your last decision?” stammered 
Arnold. 

“ My last!” replied the old man. 

“Then help me, God,” cried Arnold, and went 
out of the door. 

Weepiwg, be prepared his bundle, and took 
leave of bis early home; then turned © the 











churchyard for a last farewell of the grave of his 
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beloved parent. Elsbeth, who, through the open 
door, had overheard nearly the whole convers+- 
tion, was melted in tears. Longing to see Arnold 
once more, she had waited at the window of her 
little chamber till he came out of his hut and 
took the way to the churchyard, when she quickly 
flew after him, and found him praying on the 
grave. 

** Arnold! Arnold! thou wilt leave me! Oh, I 
cannot let thee!” she cried, putting her arms 
around him, 

Arnold rose as if awaking from a dream, 

“TI must, Elsbeth—I must! Do not break my 
heart with thy tears, for I must!” 

‘Wilt thou return? When wilt thou return 
again ?” 

“ Elsbeth, I will work as hard as man can work, 
and in three years I will come again. Wilt thou 
be faithful to me ?” 

‘* Till death, Arnold!” cried the sobbing girl 

‘* And if thy father should force thee to marry 
another?” 

“Then they shall drag me to the church, and 
still before the altarI will cry, No, no! Yes, Ar- 
nold, we will remain faithful to each other both 
here and hereafter. Somewhere, certainly, we 
shall meet again.” 

** 80 let us separate,” cried Arnold, from whose 
eyes a beam of hope shot through the tears. “‘ Let 
us separate! Ihave nofear of adversity. Noth- 
ing shall be too great—too hard for me! With 
this kiss I pledge myself to thee ; and now, fare- 
well! in three years we shall be happy. Fare- 
well!” 

He tore himself from her arms, From the dis- 
tance waved his white handkerchief his last fare- 
well, until he disappeared in the forest. Elsbeth 
threw herself on the grave and prayed fervently 
to Heaven. Confident of Arnold’s fidelity, she 
became now calmer. 

Early every morning she went to the spot where 
she had last seen Arnold. Old Veit failed not to 
notice it, but he made no interference ; he was 
satisfied that Elsbeth was so calm, and would 
even sometimes be cheerful. So passed a year, 
and, to Elsbeth’s great delight, no suitor had yet 
presented himself who pleased her father. 

At the end of the second year there returned to 
the village, after a long absence, a man who had 
left it on account of some misdemeanor. Hans 
Heiling went away poor, and came back a man 
in affluent circumstances. He seemed to have 
returned tg the village expressly for the purpose 
of showing himself to his former enemies as a 
rich man. 

Strange stories were told about him in the vil- 
lage. Many an honest man shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and many gave him distinetly to understand 
that they knew well where his riches had come 
from. 

However that might be, Hans Heiling visited 
old Veit nearly every day. He told him all about 
his travels ; how he had been in Egypt, and had 
gone over the sea much further still; so that his 
company gave the oldman much pleasure, which 
he greatly missed when, one evening, Heiling did 
notenter hisroom. He had indeed heard various 
reports about his neighbor, but he shook his head 
incredulously. Only one thing appeared strange 
to him ; that, every Friday, Hans Heiling locked 
himself up and staid all day athome, He, there- 
fore, asked him outright, what he was doing at 
such a time, instead of being at church, 

““A vow binds me,” was the answer, “to pass 
every Friday in secret prayers.” 

Veit was satisfied, and Hans went in and out as 
before, and every day shuwed more distinctly 
what his intentions were toward Elsbeth. But 
Elsbeth had an unaccountable aversion to this 
man. She felt her blood congeal in her veins at 
his appearance, Notwithstanding, he made the old 
man a plain proposal, and received answer that he 
should first Jay his suit before Elsbeth. For this 
purpose, Hans made use of an evening when he 
knew that Veit would not be at home, Elsbeth 
sat at her spinning-wheel when he entered the 
door. She started up terrified, and announced to 
him that her father was not at home. 

“Oh, then let us chat a little, my sweet girl;” 
and saying this he seated himeelf at her side. 

She tore herself away with a feeling of disgust, 
and endeavored to leave the room; but he hur- 
ried after her. Then, for the first time, he no- 
ticed a crores, which Elsbeth had worn from her 
childhood in remembrance of her early deceased 
mother. Strangely affected, he let her go, and, 
seeming to tremble, hastened out of the house, 
Elsbeth thanked God for her deliverance. To her 
father, on his return, she told of Heilirg’s rude 
conduct. Veit shook his head and seemed angry. 

On the first opportunity he reproached Hans, 
who excused himself by the violence of his love ; 
but the consequence of the offense was that for 
along time he forbore to trouble her with his 
proposals, Since that evening she wore the oross, 
that, though she did not know how, had then pro- 
tected her, always exposed on her breast; and 
she noticed well that Heiling never directed a 
syllable to her when he found her thus adorned, 

The third year approached its end. Elsbeth, 
who, when her father spoke of a union with Heil- 
ing, always dexterously contrived to put him off 
or interrupt him, became constantly more cheer- 
ful. She continued to go to the grave of old Ar- 
nold, and then over the Eger, until she reached a 
hill-top on the way to Prague, whence she.now 
hoped soon to see her faithful one coming home. 

During this time she, early one morning, missed 
the little cross that was so dear to her. Some one 
must have untastened it while she was asleep, for 
she never took it off. Elsbeth had strong suspi- 
cion of a servant whom she had seen on the pre- 
vious evening whispering behind the house with 
Heiling. Weeping, she told her father of this; 
but he laughed, declaring it impossible that Heil- 
ing could care : ig for a little cross, 

Nevertheless, . veld to her opinion, and no- 
ticed particularly ‘hat Hans now presented his 
suit with great ardor and confidence. Her father, 
too, bevame daily more severe, and at last de- 
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clared bluntly that he should give her hand to 
Heiling. This was his firm and immutable will, 
He added, that Arnold had certainly forgotten 
her, andthat, besides, the three years were past. 
Heiling, in the presence of her father, swore her 
eternal love, declaring that he did not, like many 
others, love her for her money, but purely on her 
own account, for money he had sufficient, and 
would make her richer and happier than she had 
ever dreamt of. 

Elsbeth, being from both sides, and tor- 
mented by thoughts of Arnold’s faithlessness or 
death, saw no longer any way of escape but thst 
which remains to all despairing ones. She only 
begged for three days’ delay ; for alas! she still 
hoped for the return of her beloved. 

Her request was granted ; and hoping now soon 
to see their wishes fulfilled, the two men, Veit and 
Heiling, set off for the tavern. 

Just in that moment the priest of the village 
moved up the street, preceded by his assistant. 
They were going to administer toa dying man the 
comfort of religion, Every one bowed before the 
image of the Cracified, and Veit, too, knelt down ; 
but with all signs of terror, his companion sprang 
into the next house. Veit looked after him with 
astonishment and horror, and shaking his head, 
entered his own abode again. 

There soon came a messenger from Heiling, 
saying, that a sudden giddiness had seized his 
master, and asking Veit to visit him, and to think 
no illof him. But Veit, making the sign of the 
cross, replied, ‘‘ Go, and tell him that I would be 
glad if it had been nothing but a giddiness.” 

Meantime, weeping and praying, Elsbeth sat on 
the hill before the village, whence she could over- 
look the road to Prague. A cloud of dust arose 
in the distance ; her heart beat violently ; but as 
she now was able to distinguish, and saw a troop 
of richly-dressed men on horseback, her sweet 
hope vanished again. 

At the head of that band rode a venerable old 
man ; at his left side a youth, who appeared as if 
the quick pace of his horse was much too slow for 
him, and whom the old man had some trouble to 
check, Elsbeth, shy at the sight of so many men, 
cast down her eyes without looking any longer at 
the procession ; but at once the beautiful youth 
sprang from his horse, and was before her on his 


knees, “ 


**Elebeth! is it possible! 
beth |” 

The frightened girl sprang up, and with joyful 
emotions exclaiming, ‘* Arnold, my Arnold!” she 
felt herself clasped in his arms. 

Long they stood in silent ecstasy, lips to lips, 


My beloved, my Bis- 


and heart to heart; and full of joy, Arnold’s com- , 


panions stood around the happy pair. 

The old man, with folded hands, gave thanks to 
God ; and never had the parting sun shone on a 
happier scene. When the lovers recovered from 
the intoxication of their joy, they knew not who 
should tell first. Elsbeth finally began, and in 
few words told of her unhappy position, and her 
relations to Heiling. Arnold was struck with ter- 
ror at the thought that he might have lost his 
Elebeth. 

Triumphantly Elsbeth led Arnold to her father, 
who could hardly trust his eyes as he saw the 
number of richly-dressed men enter his house. 

“ Father of my Elsbeth,” began Arnold, “I am 
here and ask for your daughter. I have become 
wealthy ; have gained the favor of the great, and 
can make good more than I promised.” ~ 

“How ?” asked the astounded Veit. “Can you 
be poor Arnold, the son of my deceased neigh- 
bor?” 

“Yes, it is he,” replied the old man, taking up 
the word ; “‘ the same who, three years ago, poor 
and despairing, wandered away from this village. 
He came to me, and I soon found that he might 
become a master of his art. I gave him work, He 
finished it to the greatest satisfaction of all, and 
in a short time I made him chief surveyor of all 
my most important works.” 

“Is that all true as you report?” asked Veit, 
more surprised, 

“True, true!” repeated all. 

“Then I will not, hinder your happiness, my 
brave master,” said Veit, turning to Arnold. 
“Take the girl. God’s blessing be on you.” 

Incapable of thanking him, the happy couple 
fell at his feet. He took them to his breast, and 
thus their faithfulness was rewarded. 

“Mr. Veit,’ began the old man, after a long 
silence, that had only been interrupted by the 
sobbing of the lovers—‘“ Mr, Veit, one request I 
have to make, Let the young folks marry to- 


morrow, that I may have the pleasure of seeing | 


my good Arnold happy. I love him as a son (for 
heaven gave me none), and after to-morrow | am 
obliged to return to Prague.” 

** Ay, well,” replied Veit, who had become very 
jovial, “if it is such a pleasure to you, we may be 
able to manage it. Children,” cried he, tarning 
to the lovers, ‘‘ to-morrow shall be your wedding.” 

Presently Elsbeth and Arnold were seen walking 
arm in arm to the place they once left so despair- 
ingly. On the grave they renewed their vows, 
and a feeling of solemnity stole over them. In 
deep emotion the lovers returned home, 

Beautiful, lovely, was the following morning. 
It was Friday, and St. Laurent’s festival. The 
whole village was alive. In all doorways stood 
the well-dressed girls and lads, for Veit was rich, 
and all had been invited to the wedding. Only 
Heiling’s door was shut, ior it was Friday. 

The procession was soon formed which was to 
Jead the overjoyed couple to the ceremony. Veit 
and Arnold’s employers went together, weeping 
tears of joy over the happiness of their children. 

For the dinner, Veit had chosen the place under 
the large linden, in the middle of the village. 
Thereto went the procession after the ceremony, 
while neaven beamed from the eyes of the lovers. 
The feast lasted several hours, and again and 
again sounded from the gay tables: 

“ Long live Arnold and his lovely bride!” 

From the linden the happy pair went with their 





two fathers, Arnold’s friends and some companions 
of Elsbeth, to the house on the Eger, which stood, 
surrounded by a shrubbery, on the high rocks 
above the valley. In this small circle of intimate 
friends, the hours flew by like moments to the 
joyful Arnold and his Elsbeth. 

The pretty bridal-chamber was also at 
the house, and in the rich fruit-bowers of the 
garden a social supper was served. Precious 
wine, sparkling in full cups, invited the guests. 

It had long been twilight in the valley, but the 
gay circle paid no attention to the gathering dark- 
ness. Finally the last gleam of day disappeared, 
and the starry night greeted the enraptured 
lovers. Old Veit had just begun to talk about his 
youth, and became tiresome, for wine had made 
him talkative, so that midnight approached, and 
Arnold and Elsbeth impatiently looked for the end 
of the story. At last, Veit concluded. 

“And now, good-night, children,” cried he, 
preparing to lead the couple to the bridal cham- 
be 


r. 

Just then it struck twelve in the village below— 
a terrible tempest roared up from the depths, and 
Hans Heiling stood, with distorted features, in 
the midst of the terrified company. 

“Satan!” cried he, “‘I relieve thee from my 
service ; only destroy these!” 

“Then art thou mine!” howled a voice from the 
midst of the tempest. 

“ And if I must be thine, Satan, and all the tor. 
tures of hell are awaiting me—destroy tiiese !” 

And over the mountain rushed a volume of 
flame, and Arnold, and Elsbeth, and all their 
friends, stood turned into stone. Bridegroom and 
bride in tender embrace, the others with their 
hands folded in fervent prayer. 

“Hans Heiling!” thundered, with a scornful 
laugh, a voice out of the roaring tempest, “‘ these 
are blessed in their death; their souls fly up to 
heaven! But thy debt is due, and thou art mine!” 

From the top of the rock Hans Heiling flew 
down into the foaming Eger, which received him 
with hisses, and swallowed him ; and no eye has 
seen him again. 

Early the next morning came Elsbeth’s com- 
panions with flowers and garlands, to adorn the 
newly married, and after them followed the vil~ 
lagers. They found ‘the hand of destruction 
everywhere ; but recognizing in the group of 
rocks the features of their friends, the maidens 
wound their garlands around the stony forms of 
the lovers. And all sank on their knees to pray 
for the souls of the departed. 

‘*Happy are they!” thus at last, breaking the 
deep silence, spoke a venerable old man—‘‘ Happy 
are they! In joy and love have they departed! 
Arm in arm, and heart on heart, have they died! 
Adorn with fresh flowers their remains. These 
rocks will stay as a monument that no evil spirit 
| has puwer over pure hearts, and that true love 
| manifests itself even in death !” 
| From that day went every loving couple to the 
| Rocks of Hans Heiling, and implored the spirits 
| of the departed for blessing and protection. ‘This 
| pious custom exists no more; but the tradition 

still lives in the hearts of the people. To this 

day, the guide who leads the stranger into the 
| gloomy Egerthal to the Rocks of Hans Heiling, 
| will tell the sad story of Arnold and Elsbeth, and 
| point out the forms of stone into which they were 
| changed, as well as those of the bride’s father 
| and his guests, 











Mysterious Disappearances. 


Tue sudden disappearance of individuals from 
the midst of society, irfiplies in almost every in- 
| stance mental aberration or crime. Skeletons 
| found in mines, in coal-pits, in disused wells, in 
| quarries, in the wal.s ot ruins, in plowed fields 
immediately beneath the surface of the soil, im- 
| ply so many social mysteries which probably oc- 
casioned in their day a wide-spread excitement, 
or at least agitated profoundly some small circle 
of relatives and friends. In nearly ali conditions 
of mind, men derive satisfaction from exciting 
astonishment or wonder among their neighbors, 
and causing themselves to be talked of or specu- 
lated about, since they thus become more acutely 
conscious of their own existence, and believe 
themselves to be of some consequence in the 
world, . 
About two hundred years ago, a literary man of 
some eminence, distinguished as a scholar, and 
admired as a professor, who had visited the most 
remarkable seate of learning and schools of philo- 
sophy then in vogue, gave a shock to public opin- 
ion by vanishing, so to speak, in an instant. From 
his own country, Flanders, then disturbed by civil 
war, he had passed into France, where, ae a pro- 
| fessor of Greek, he enjoyed considerable distinc- 
| tion. Walking out one day while the streets of 
the town in which he lived were full of people, a 
gentleman standing at a door on the opposite side 
| of the road beckoned to him, and in the sight of 
many to whom he was known he crossed and en- 
tered the house. From that moment he was 
never again seen; his friends, his auditors, the 
magistrates, and other public authorities of the 
| place, made search and instituted all possible in- 
| quiries to no purpose— 
Moons rolled on moons away: 
But Conrad comes not—came not since that day. 


Whether the worthy professor was murdered in 
that house, or sported a la Speke with public curi- 
osity, or had committed some crime which ren- 
| dered it advisable for him to disappear, or met 
| his death by accident, or changed his name and 
| went into a monastery, or ran away with some 
| neighbor’s wife—or in whatever other way we may 
account for it, such was the apparent end of Ever- 
hard Feith, whose name, however, will be long 
remembered by all lovers of Greek literature, by 

| his learned and interesting Antiquitatis Homerice, 


| There is a tradition—it may be nothing more— 





| which attributes the mysterious disappearance of | 


another learned man to a very different cause. It 
was not fina) like that of Peith, but it seems to 








have been sudden, and for a length of time com- 
plete. Ayoung Oxford student, looking forward, 
it seems, to eminence in the church and distinc- 
tion as a theologian, vanished suddenly from 
amongst his friends, and the course he had taken 
defied at once all search and conjecture. Almost 
simultaneously with the departure of the Oxford 
scholar was the advent of a daring corsair on the 
Mediterranean, who swept the waves like a falcon, 
plundered ships of all nations, and piled up im~- 
mense wealth in a small barren island, which he 
made his nest. Here he associated more or less 
freely with his followers, leaving them occasion- 
ally for the company of a lady whom he had made 
the partner of his wild life. When he had fulfilled 
the object tor which he became a sea-rover, the 
lady having died, the rock was left untenanted, 
the pirates dispersed. Not long after, the stu- 
dent reappeared at his Univers.ty, applied him- 
self as before to study, and entering the church, 
gradually rose to its highest honors, and died 
Archbishop of York. 

About the yesr 1812, an officer of the Preven- 
tive Service living with his wife and family at Mar- 
gate, and known more or less familiarly to the 
whole town, went forth as his duty required to 
walk along the cliffs, and watch whatever appear- 
ances might present themselves on the sea, The 
month was November ; the time of day about four 
in the afternoon; the weather wild and bluster- 
ous; he was in the heyday of life—his frame 
powerful, his health perfect, his condition of mind 
analogous to that of his body. With double- 
breasted coat buttoned up to the chin, and tightly- 
fitting cap—with spyglass in hand, a pair of pis- 
tols in his pocket, and a heavy cutlass by his side— 
he moved westward along the downs, meeting 
and conversing with several persons as he saun- 
tered along. Presently the night set in darksome 
and drizzly, with heavy gusts from the south, 
which, rolling in the big waves before them, dashed 
them in thunder against the cliffs. Out of the 
darkness of that terrible night the officer never 
emerged; all possible search was made for him 
or his body, but without effect ; it was suspected, 
and the suspicion seemed reasonable, that he had 
fallen over the cliffs, and been washed out to sea; 
his wife and children lamented him; another 
officer was put into his place, and by degrees his 
disappearance ceased to be spoken of,. Thirty 
years later—that is, in the summer of 1842—walk- 
ing with one of my children along the downs, I 
saw a farmer plowing at a short distance beyond 
the flag-staff, and stopped to talk with him on the 
subject of sea-weed manure, While we were con- 
versing, the man observed something glitter in 
the furrow he had just made—it was the button 
of a naval officer ; this led to further examination 
—the earth was removed, and little more than a 
foot beneath the surface, the skeleton of a man, 
with several fragments of his dress, was dis- 
covered, It was ascertained that the uniform he 
had worn was that of the Preventive officers; and 
it secmed probable from various circumstances 
we had discovered the skeleton of the man who 
disappeared in 1812. 

Another instance, in some respects similar, I 
witnessed on the banks of the Nile. While moving 
southward along tle river, I saw on the sand close 
to the water the corpse of a man which had ap- 
parently just been washed ashore. That he had 
been murdered there could be no doubt, from the 
deep gash in the back of his head, where the skull 
had been broken in as if with an iron bar. He 
had been a man above the ordinary height, broad- 
chested, with large limbs, and athletic figure, 
probably about forty years of age. Two Arabs 
were engaged close at hand in digging a grave— 
for to them, 9s to the ancient Greeks, it is an act 
of piety to bury the chance dead whom they may 
find in their way. They judged as we did from 
appearances that the body might have been eight 
or ten days in the water, floating downward with 
the current, so that he was probably murdered 
high up in Middle Egypt. Wherever his home 
may have been, it was now desolate, and all those 
who had been his friends were lost in speculation 
respecting his destiny; all they knew was, that 
he had left his home on a certain day for business 
or pleasure, to take a walk, or visit a relative; a 
curtain then fell on his doings and whereabouts 
never to be withdrawn. 

In London, almost every day bears with it social 
phenomena quite as startling, though somewhat 
different in character. Men leave their homes to 
make a call upon a friend, and their absence 
proves eternal ; young ladies run away from their 
families, sometimes with Frenehmen, who may 
be known by the trick of biting their nails; some- 
times with Germans, no less remarkable for their 
fondness for beer ; sometimes with our own gay 
countrymen, who often, however, desert their vic- 
tims in the course of a few weeks, #o that, if they 
think proper, they may return to their friends, 
In general, however, no such theught comes to 
them, so that an act begun, perhaps, in thought- 
less passion, terminates in a lite of shame, or in 
suicide. Many years ago, there happened in a 
family with which I am acquainted an incident 
belonging to the claes of facts above described. 
A young lady, about two or three and twenty, 
through no motive that could be divined, except 
that of amatory caprice, left her father’s house so 
suddenly and secretly, that no trace of her move- 
ments could be discovered. It was not even 
known whether she went away alone or in the 
company of a lover. Advertisements, placards, 
offering a large reward, were had recourse to, 
The father, widely known, and as widely re- 
spected, interested all his friends in prosecuting 
inquiries respecting the lost one, without avail. 
Year after year passed, and at length the truant 
might be almost said to be forgotten. More than 
forty years afterward, a brotier of the lady, 
though not born wnen she disappeared, emigrated 
to Australia, and on arriving at Sydney, sad his 
name inserted in the journals in the bet of pas- 
senyers. 

Qne morning while sittiug in his hote) at break- 











fast, he was informed that a lady below desired 
to speak with him. “Show her up,” said John 
Bull, rather perplexed to conjecture who could 


wish to see him in that new world. Whenhis | 


visitor entered, he saw that she was old, though 
still in robust health. Instead of | her 
business, she abruptly inquired whether or.not — 
he was the son of a gentleman whom she named, 
together with a locality in which he had resided 
in England. Upon being answered in the affirma- 
tive, she said: “‘Then I am your sister;” and 
forthwith entered into a full account of her mys- 
terious disappearance. She had not left her 
home alone, but with a lover inferior to her in 
rank, who had taken her to Australia, where he 
had set up a hotel, and realized a fortune. It was 
the affair of the hotel, however, that had with- 
held her from communicating with her family, 
who might have regarded it as a degradation to 
live by industry. Her husband, however, was 
now dead, yet the hotel still sustained its celeb- 
rity under the management of the lady who, 
be yey 1 her home, had not at all events 
poverty. 

Ry stable | aitio iy h —— tleman, 
and res @ position, though not a 
who hon macrioh ond become the father of two 
children, left bis home suddenly without being ob- 
served by any of his neighbors, and all inquiries 
made is wife and his relatives proved unavail- 
ing. e Welsh are an affectionate and, upon the 
whole, aromantic people; but the deserted wife was 
not romantic, so, after waiting a certain number 
of years, in expectation of her husband’s return, 
she listened to the wooing of another man, and 
married again. Though the wife thus gave 
of her want of faith in the hueband of her Fog 
or else really believed him to be dead, the lost 
man had a sister much qoutes than himself, 
who, instead of sharing the wife’s despair, re- 
garded her second marriage as an act of vice, 
and always looked forw confidently to her 
brother’s return. When he had been absent about 
eight years, however, a ci ce occurred 
which staggered even ‘her confidence. 
sailor’s gar upon her, 
he had brought a seemage from her dead brother— 
for that he was dead he made no doubt at all. 
The ship in which they bad been together in the 
Pacitic went to pieces on a coral reef, and all 
hands, he said, perished except himself. His life 
was saved by the accidental passage of a whaler, 
the crew of which, discerning a man upon the 
reef, lowered a boat and took him on board. Dur- 
ing the five years which had since that 
event, he had been a wanderer in America and 
elsewhere ; and in obedienée to the locomotive 
instinct, he soon resumed the habits of his former 
life, and disappeared from Llanelly. This story 
soothed the wife’s conscience, and somewhat 
softened the rity with which the female critics 
of the town spoke of her second nuptials, 

Years again rolled on, and the mi John 
William: was not only given up as a lost man, 
but almost forgotten. All who are famuliar with 
the habits of the Welsh people know that in small 
towns and gr | villages —y 4 are in the habit, 

ut, of leaving doors 


when they igo 0 é eir on the 
latch, locks and keys being thought almost super- 
fluous. One fine day, toward the close of sum- 


mer, when Mrs. Williams, now Mrs. Williams no 
longer, had gone forth with her husband and the 
two children (she had none by her second mar- 
riage) to enjoy a walk in the neigh fields, 
John suddenly made his avatar at Lianelly, and, 

oing straight to his own house, litted the latch; 
fung his hat on @ peg in the passage, and then, 
finding no one at home, went and gat on 8 win- 
dow-seat, whence he could command a view down 
the street, to watch for his wife. After a short 
time, he saw her and his two children coming 
toward the house in familiar conversation with a 
man, whom, however, he had known from a 
boy. He sprang from his seat and ran to the 
door to meet them, A romance writer might 
make something of the situation, and I leave it to 
the romance writer. When Mrs, Williams saw 
her first husband ometging from the door, she 
torgot her second, and, bounding forward, throw 
herself, with a burst of tears, into his arms, while 
honest Griffiths looked on in astonishment and 
wonder. The circumstances of their position 
were soon explained, and the question now was, 
who should have the wife? The matter was set- 
tled in this way : the men stood on either side of 
the woman, and it was agreed that to whomso- 
ever she should turn and give her band, he should 
remain master of the situation. She decided in 
favor of Williams—the old love, though eclipsed 
for a while, remaining still the stronger in ber 
heart. 

In a village in Somersetshire, two lovers, 
sessing no means on which to live, to 
separate; the man asking the woman to wait for 
him a certain number of years, after which she 
would Le free, if she thought proper, to marry 
another man, She affirmed, however, that she 
would wait for him till death ; and he went abroad. 
Several years later, a geniieman returning by 
train from London to Taunton had » companion 
in the carriage whose complexion and manner 
excited his curiosity. He was swarthy and sun- 
burned, in the full vigor of manhood and strength 
but excited and uneasy, witha wandering eye and 
twitching features, especially when they ente 
Somersetshire, At length he found it impossible 
to preserve silence, and asked the gentleman if 
he re a certain village near ‘Taunton. 

“T live fay was the reply, “and am just 
returning to it from town.” 

“Then,” said the youug man, with difficulty 
restraining bis «motion, “do you know such a 
one ?”—mentioning a young woman's name. 

“* Yes—pertectly well.” 

“Is she ——”" "and he could get no further, 

‘* Married, you would ask,” said the gentleman. 
**No; she is waiting for her lover, who is gone 
abroad,” : 

“ That’s me !” exclaimed the man with enthu- 
siasm. “Thank God, she has waited, for 1 am 
come back to marry her.” 

‘The sequel may be left to conjecture. 

It is weil known that in France, before the Rev- 
olution, the vanishing of men aimost before the 
eyes of their friends was so common that it 
scarcely excited any surprise at all, The only 
inquiry was, had he a beautiful wife or daughter, 
for in that case the explanation was easy; some 
one whu had influence with the government: had 
designs upon the lady, one a re bo hare 
Ler natural guardian wie 

Sn A betire 


tuose Gonlene were being 

So Le ordaen te ae 
ber of or years, or if necessary, for life; 
and the individual thus spirited away, should his 
conceaiment be transient, wag genecally caretyl 
to treat the affair as a jest, lest his fate snould be 
made to resemble tuat of the great > 
a part of whose adventures are 
thuugh bis identity has never been 
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: THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE CYNOCEPHALUS; OR, THE TWANK OF TWANKADILLO: IN THREE SPASMS. BY ERRATICUS. 











‘‘oH! BINGMASTER, I AM DYING! ” 


The Last Moments of the Cynocephalu: | 
A oR, 
The Twank of Twankadille. 


BY ERRATICUS. 


SPASM THE FIRST. 


“On! Ringmaster, I am dying !— 
Yes! I feel that I am dying !— 

Life’s brief tide is ebbing fast! 
Nay, deny it not ; I know it: 

Time is up, and I must ‘ go it’— 

Soon my troubles will be past. 
Death’s gaunt steed I’m now bestriding, 
Fast away with me he’s riding 

To the Land of Evermore ; 
Phantom hoops are held before me, 
Ghostly multitudes encore me, 

Swims the thickly dusted floor. 
Whirling round the bright rotunda, 
Vainly at the leaps I blunder, 

Loud the circling rabble shout ; 
Like the wind my steed is rushing 
While the music, sweetly gushing, 

Plays my fainting spirit out. 
Yes! I’m dying—dying—dying |! 
Ah, it’s no use your denying, 

I'm quite positive, my friend. 
Blot my image from your poster, 
Strike my name from off your roster: 

Our engagement’s at an end. 
Much I feel at your distraction 
At the loss of this ‘ attraction,’ 

But no longer can I bide ; 

For, relieved of this infirmity, 
The Circus of Eternity 

Will be my future ride, 

Nay, 'tis cruel to be plying 
Physic, when a:creature’s dying ; 

It can do no good, I'm sure, 
No more pills or vile solution, 
I'm so near my disgolution— 

Even pain-paint wouldn’t cure! 
Now draw nearer—noarer to me— 
One last favor you can do me, 

And I’m sure you'll not deny ; 
Send for Barnum’s old Gorilla, 
Let him smooth my dying pillow— 

Let him come and see me die,” 





SPASM THE SECOND. 


StrraicuTway then came old Gorilla, 
Came and smoothed the ruffled pillow, 
Came and heard these words of woc : 


** Never more, my dear Gorilla, 
Shall I chase the 

*Neath our Afric’s sunny glow ; 
Never more eat gappodillo, 

Climb the scented cascarilla, 

Or in search of peanuts go ; 
Never more the cocoa, 
Drinking fit to choke—oh 

Pelting shells at those below. 
No, my an, all is ended! 

My last breath is near expended : 

Soon will come eternal rest, 


‘“‘PHANTOM HOOPS ARE HELD BEFORE ME.” 





! 








Even now I hear the crunching 
Of the happy ones a munching 

Cocoa-nuts among the Blest— | 
In those realms of joy, where ripple 
Streams of every sort of tipple 

That in life we loved the best. 

But, before in coffin lumbered 
I’m with sainted Ringtails numbered, 

Let me make this last bequest, 

(I need make no forma! will or 
Testament, my dear Gorilla, 

You'll remember what I say) : 
When you've seen me underground, 
To the circus hurry round, 

And apply for my back pay. 
Here’s the bill—they won’t coatest it; 
Draw the lucre, and invest it 

In « philanthropic way. 
In my name endow a college 


* BTRAIGHTWAY 


For dispensing useful knowledge 
Through the whole of monkeydom. 

For, O kinsman! soon or later, 

From the wilds of the Equator, 
Hanno’s hairy sons will come— 


From those wilds where first we chattcred, 


And wherever they gre scattered, 
Soon will come the grinning band. 
This, their home for evermore— 
This, the long, long promised shore— 
This, the ‘ new and happy land’! 
Now that death is creeping o’er me, 
All the future lies before me— 
Hear me now, and mark me well : 


Though these mortals have depraved me, 


Though to drink they soon enslaved me, 
*T wasn’t that which brought me low. 

No! I’m dying of vexation, 

That this great, almighty nation 


- HEN 


SPASM THE LAST, 
( With a Dirge Included.) 
** Now, I pray thee, sweet Gorilla, 
Lay me back upon my pillow— 
Lay me back, and, as I die 
Sing the dirge of Twankadillo, 
As my mother, Saffronilla, 
Sang it in the days gone by, 
When I chased the armadillo, 
When I ate the zappodillo, 
When I climbed the cascarilla, 
When I chewed the sarsparilla, 
Long before I felt so ill, or 
Thought, so far across the billow, 
T should lay me down to die!” 


Broken-hearted, old Gorilia, 





Drcoping like a weeping willow, 
Laid his kinsman on the pillow— 





CAME OL GUlauis. | 
° 


Laid him down to die! 

Then in accents wilder, shriller 

Than the forests of Brazil or 

Tangled thickets of Manilla 

Ever heard, or ever will or 

Ought to hear, that old Gorilla 

Twanked the twank of Twankadillo! 
Thinking of old Saffronilla, 

And the rugged armadillo, 

And the luscious zappodillo, 

And the juicy sarsparilla, 

And the scented cascarilla, 

Cyno’s head sank on the pillow, 

And his soul flew o’er the billow 

To the realms of Evermore. 

While the agonized Gorilla 

Every moment louder, shriller, 

Twanked the twank of Twankadillo— 
Twanked it louder than before ! 





‘SHE TWANKED TUR Q@WANK OF Ti ANKADILLO.” 


Gives us such 4 paltry show, 
Whils—it worries worse than jiggere 
When I see these hulking niggers 






Over us allowed to cr, sf 
Though they must now Hh ir nes, 


Is 80 very far below, 5.” 
‘Ah, with rage fang! c r, 
And no wonder !— p= he ther, 
Overboard they soon shall go! 
If our people muster strong enough, 
And pull together long enough, 
In Congress they will sit. 
And, despite each tailless villain, 
And since ‘ Barkis says he’s willin’,’ 
And their destiny fulfillin’, 
Bring a Monxey-SurreaGge-Bi.. in, 
4s is only just and fit!” 


THE FIRST BABY. 


‘* By the Rev. Mr. —_—., 8, W. B—— to G. C——, only 
danghter, etc. No cards,” 


didn’t it say no baby? I have one of 


these animals at my house. It came when 
it GaFk as piteb, and my umbrella at the store, 
nn ng. The doctor lived Sve miles due west, 


and the nurse six miles due east, and when I got 
home to my the condensed milkman was at the 
next door. 

It is a funny chip, that baby—Solferino color, and the 
length of s bologna sausage. Cross? I guess not. 
Um—um ; it commenced chasing me down the pathway 
of life just when mualin, linen and white flannel were 
the highest they have been since Adam built a house 
for Mra. Eve’sa chickens: doctors charged two dollars 
a squint, four dollars a grunt, and on account of the 





scarcity of rain in the country, take what is left ina 
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TO DRINK THEY SOON ENSLAVED ME.”’ 


man’s pocket—no discount for cash, and send bill for 
| balance, January 1st. 

A poor thing is that baby: a speck of a nose like a 
wart; head as bald as a squash, and ro piace to hitch a 
waterfall; a mouth just suited to come the gum game 
and chew milk. Ob, crackee! you should hear her 
sing! I have bumped it, staffed my fur cap down its 
throat, given it the smoothing-iron to play with, but that 
little red lump, that looks as if it couldn’t hold blood 

| enough to keep a musquito from fainting, persists in 
yelling like thunder, It shows agreat desire to swallow 
its fists; and the other day they dropped down its throat, 
and all that prevented their going clear through was 
| the crook of its elbows, It stopped ite music, end I 
was happy one and a half minutes, It is a pleasant 
thing to have a baby in the house! 

Think of the pleasure of a father in deshabille, trem- 
| bling in the midnight hour, with his warm feet upon a 
| square yard of oileloth, dropping paregoric in a spoon 
pby moonlight; somebody thumping on the door; wife 
| of your bosum shouting “‘ Hurry !’’ and the baby yell- 
ing till the fresco drops from the ceiling! It’s a nice 
time to think of dress coats, pants, ties and white kids. 
Shades of departed cocktails! what comforte—what a 
picture for an artist in plaster of Paris! Its mother 
says the darling is troubled with wind on the stomach; 
it beats all the wind instruments you ever heard, I 
have to get up in the cold while the wiik warms— 
it uses the bottle. I have a cradle with a repre- 
sentation of miraculous soothing-syrup-bottle on the 
dashboard. I tried to stop its breath the other night— 
it was no go; I rocked it so bard I missed the stays, 
and sent it slap clear across the room, upsetting @ jar 
of preserves, It didn’t make any noise then, oh, not 

Its mother says only wait till it gets bleached (it’s 
been vaccinated), and old enough to crawl around and 
feed on pins. Yes, I’m going to wait. Won't it be 
delightful? John, run for the doctor; sis has fallen in 
the slop-pail, and is choking with a potato-skin; sis has 
fallen down-stairs; sis has swallowed the tack-hammer; 
shows signs of mumps, measles, croup, whooping- 
cough, small-pox, colic, dysentery, cholera intantum, 
or some other darn thing to take all my money laid by 
for my winter's corn-beef! 

And all this comes of shampooing and curling my 
hair, wearing nice clothes, Lye | bandsome, going @ 
———e aud making my wife iall in love and marry- 
ing me 





Tue True Srory or COrmperrerta.— The 
true story of Cinderella is familiar to every one, and 
yet there are few that treasure it up as in every respect 
true. But it has a foundation and a reality that really 
needs no fairy godmother, with her pumpkin and her 
rate, to make an entertaining tale. It is as follows : 
In about the year 1730, a French actor, by the name of 
Thevenard, lived in Paris. He was rich and talented, 
but he had no wife, and we may believe that he had 
never loved any one, but gave all his affections to those 
ideal characters that he could represent s0 nan f on 
the stage. One day as he was walking leisurely along 
the streets of Paris, be came upon a cobbler’s stall, 
and his eye was attracted by a dainty little shoe which 
lay there waiting for repairs. His imagination began 
immediately to form the little foot that must fit such a 
little shoe. He examined it well, but only to admire it 
more and more, On going to his own house he seemed 
haunted by the little shoe. He fancied it tripping over 
his floors; he could. hear the music of its tread—in 
fact, there was nothing among all his rich elegant 
treasures that seemed to him‘ half so beautiful, He 
went to the stall ot the cobbler again, but could learn 
nothing in regard to the owner of the shoe, This 
only increased hia eagerness, and made him more 
determined to know to whom it beionged, Day by day 
he was disappointed but not discouraged. At last the 
little foot needed the little shoe, and Thevenard met 
the owner, a poor girl, whose parents belonged to the 
humblest class. But the ardent actor thought noi of 
caste or family. His heart bad already pronounced the 
little one bis wife. He married the girl, with no ques- 


tion of what people would say, end felt enough joy in 
hearing the tread of the light, nimble feet through his 
silent rooms, to pay him tor the sacrifice of agent 

ella, and 


approval. This is the true story of Cinder 
from which the child romance sprung. 




















“TAY ME BACK UPON MY PILLOW!” 
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EZOME INCIDENTS, 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
A Complication of Perils. 


As a night watchman, attached to the Merchant’s 
Hotel, at St.Paul, Minn., was pacing his beat at an 
early hour of the day, he was_startled by loud and con- 
tinuous appeals for assistance, which seemed to 
proceed from buta short distan He Jooked in every 
direction for a spectacle of m , robbery or assault, 
but was unable to detect Wnnsual er suc- 
picious about him. The sounds grew londer and ap- 
parently more agonizing; they appeared to be made 
within a few rods of him, but still he could not discern 
the source of the disturbanee, Finally he directed his 
gaze upward, and discovered a man suspended fron: 
the upper story of the hotel. He ran up-stairs to 
rescue the man, and by the time he gained the apart 
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A COMPLICATION OF PERILS, 


ment the poor fellow was placed in a very trying and 
delicate position. He was hanging from the window 
by the sill, his feet were tapping on the window 
below, the occupant of which, under the idea that a 
burgiar was endeavoring to effect an entrance, drew a 
revolver, and was in the act of ficing, when, fortunately, 
the cause of the alarm was pulled up from above by a 
couple of gentlemen who had come to his rescue. The 
man was found to be a mail-carrier, and was suffering 
from a severe attack of delirium tremens. 


Scalded to Death. 


On the 8th instant, a terrible accident occurred at 
the paper-mill of Fie!d, Braden & Scanlon, at Indi- 
anapolis, resulting in the death of Mr. James Scanlon, 
one of the proprietors, and an employé named Riley 
Grey. In the basement of the mill are several vats, ten 
feet high and ten in diameter, which are used for steam- 
ing straw, preparatory to reducing it to pulp, in the 
manufacture of wrapping-paper. The tubs were filled 
on Eriday morning, and the straw was being boiled. 
Atiten o’clock at night, Mr. Scanlon and Mr. Grey 
started through the basement on a tour of inspection, 
One of the tubs seemed to be out of order, ana the two 
men were tightening the iron hoops that bound it, 
when the staves burst aud the boiling-hot water and 
straw gushed out and enveloped the victims in a fatal 
mist. Mr. Scanion, who was a large, robust man, 
crawled out to the open air and managed to reach his 
residence. Mr. Grey was found in the open space be- 
hind the vats, with his eyes burned out, and fearfully 
scalded, Both died about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after lingering in ‘agony for ive hours. The scene 
of the accident presented a horrible sight—sbreds of 
skin, bite of cooked flesh and finger nails were seen 





BCALDED TO DEATH. 


adhering to objects which the unfortunate men had 
touched when staggiring from the vate. Mr. Scanlon 
was a gentleman of intelligence and character, and 
was much esteemed in ihe community. 


A Man Carried Over the Great Falls ot 
Missourl and Dashed to Pieces. 


For a period of several months a company of five 
menu Lave been stationed on the north bank of the 
Mi+souri River, a short distance above the Great Falls, 
engaged in sear-bing for gold, with which Montana has 
recently been found to abound. While making their 
examinations and testing the various ypuiches forthe 
precious ore, the party had occasion to travel over a 
range of twenty miles, and were frequently obliged to 
cross the river, To obviate any accident from the 
rapid current at this point, the men constructed a large 
and strong, but unconth skiff, which was propelled by 
means of huge oars, and in this craft their excursions 
from shore to shore were made. Their operations were 
attended by a series of bold mancuvres and fortunate 





A MAN CARKIED OVER THE GREAT FALLS OF MISSOURI AND DASHED TO PIECES. 


escapes, which served to impart a spice to their other 
wise monotonous life, and though a spirit of extreme 
recklessness was frequently manifested, none of the 
party received injuries or met with losses of an extra- 
ordinary nature. On the (3th of April last, a quantity 
of whisky was brought to their quarters, and one of 
the men, named Alexander Patterson, who bad always 
been regarded as a sober and industrious man, became 


intoxicated, got restless and mischievous, and to rhow 


his skill and strength, as well as his whisky courage, 


jumped into the skiff alone and pushed out inte the | 


stream, boasting that he could cross the river nearer 
the brink of the main rapid or first fall (there being a 
succession of heavy iapids, falls or cascades before 
reaching the main falls below) than any other man, His 
companions all tried to persuade him from his hazard- 
ous undertaking, but to no purpose. He heeded not 
a word that was saidto him, but shipped his rudely 
constructed oars,and began rowing a circle, each 
round dropping down nearer and nearer to the irresist- 
ible suction of the great, foaming rapid. Again his 
friends appealed to him to come to the shore ere he 
got any lower down the current, which, by this time, 
was getting strong and was carrying him down against 
his efforts to head the bom quartering up against the 
stream, But he atill paid no attention tothe warnings, 
and instead of returning to the shore, which he might 
then have done by whirling his boat about and working 
it heartily, he continued to head toward the other 
shore, every moment drifting nearer to the fatal 


draught which would surely carry him beyond the help ' 





ACOIDEN TS, 





Sel 


of himself and all human efforts to gave his life, He 
had started to row to the other shore, and in his inebri- 
ate self-assurance and daring, was bound to take every 
risk possible, so that it should not be called a suicide, 
When he had pulled about two-thirds of the way across, 
he raised his oars from the water atid patised in his 
labor, which had been violent for full ten minutes, and 
looked below him, then at the other shore, and cast a 
glance toward his comrades, who were all standing near 
the water's edge, and calling at the top of their voices 
to encourage him to pullon. He then for the first time 
| appeared to realize the danger he was in, and was at 
that moment passing the half-covered ragged reef of 
great rocks whichformed a sort of bar in the river in 
the other side channel, through which a terrific cur- 
rent was running, and which was in fact the edge of the 
first carcade. Apparcntly apprehending his situation, 
he again bent to his oars with almost superhuman exer. 
tions; but in '+ese struggles he caught one of his oars 
on a rock ua+:r water, and it snapped in twain like s 
pipe stem. Almost instantly he was drifted on to the 
very brink of the dashing, foaming rapid, the suc- 
tion swung his skiff bow down stream, and he was 
beyond rescue! Patterson made a few wild and useless 
strokes with the remaining oar, which only made his 
case worse, and then taking it inand hurling it on to the 

bottom of his craft, stood up, swung his hat in the air, 

and apparently resigned himselt to his tate, The boat 

passed over the first fall, or rapid, and on through the 

| breakers below at wonderful speed, but without eustain- 

ing any particular damage so Jar as his associates could 





FIGHT BETWEEN GOV, TAMILTON AND CONGRESSMAN RANDALL, IN WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 14. 
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see, save the splashing in of the water from the crest of 
the foaming breakers on the rapids. The craft hed 
drifted into the main channel or draught of water_negr- 
est the opposite bank, and went on down from one 
jump off to another, like a thing o* magic, with its soli- 
tary end fated passenger, still standing erect, occasion- 
ally shouting, swinging his hat, and glancing nervonely 
in all directions about him, as if his head were swing- 
ig in mid air,.and everything was in confused com- 
motion about it; while his aesociates, who were with- 
out the slightest means of rendering assistance, stood 
motionless and spell-bound upon the bigh rocks to 
which they had clambered, gazing in breathless awe 
upon the horrible scene, Still on the fated craft sped; 
the third, tourth, and fifth cascades were reached and 
passed, and the unfortunate man still retained his erect 
position, As the skiff cleared the last cascade, it en- 
tered » gorge more deng reus than enything yet en- 
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A DUEL IN MARYLAND, 


douritered, and poor Patterson appeared to take in the 
awfuiness of his situation, and, dropping his hatin the 
boat, he clasped his hands in agonizing frenzy, and 
raised them and his pale, anxious face toward heaven. 
The skiff entered the gorge sideways, swung partially 
around, and was nearly capsized by the strong current; 
yet it quickly appeared on the breakers below, still 
apparently sound, but nearly full of water. Buta few 
moments had passed when the boat daghed intoanotber 
gorg* or narrow shoot, and was swung rapidly around, 
until] it approached to within thirty yards of the Great 
Falls themselves. Here Patterson seemed to give up 
all bope and coursge, and flung himself prostrate into 
the tront part of the skiff. An instent more and that 
little bark, with its destined, uniortunate occupant— 
the j lly and brave Alexander Patterson--plunged over 
that awful precipice, the boat into fragments and its 
mart-r into eternity. The four remaining friends in- 
atitu':d an immediate search for the remrins of their 
asso: ute, wandering and watching for days and nights 
ap ¢ 4 down the river banks, but all their efforts 
wer in vain, and with heavy hearts they resumed 
their tramp among thé motintains, now rendered in- 
tene ly dismal by the recollection of the horrible pao- 
ram: which had passed in tragic haste before their 
eyes. y 
A Duel in Maryland. 


A duel was fought a few days aro near Baltimore, 
Md,, between Baron Kusserow, an attaché of the 
Pru . ian Legation, and General Lawrence, United States 
Mini ter to Costa Rica, in consequence of a remark 
mace by the latter, in retaliation for some observa- 
tions from Kusserow, which is said to bave reflected 
serivusly on the character of the baron. Immediately 











OUTRAGE UPON AMERICAN CITIZENS AT 
MONTEBEY, MEXICO. 


after the parties had teken positions for the shooting, 
they signified their read ‘nese, and the word was given 
to fire. The beron fired too soon and too bigh for 
«ffect. Then Geveral Lawrence coolly turned to the 
seconds, and remarking that he presumed himself too. 
late, he jarned and fred into s stump. The principals. 


made , but the seconds interfered, and 
the settled on the spot, without s drop, 
of on citber side. 

Outrage Upon American Merchants at 


Montcrey, Mexico. 
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arrest given, The text morning they were ordered to 
carry out and empty a tub containing the accumulated 
filth and offal ot the preceding twenty-four hours. On 
their refusai to comp'y, they were severely whipped 


‘ with a cowhide, and finally compelled to perform the 


disgusting service. Every insult and indignity that 
could be devised was heaped upon them. The foreign- 
ers of all nationalities in the city were much excited, 
and, closing their places of business, organized for 
detense, On the streets the rabble shouted “* Mueren 
los Americanos |"’—Death to Americans! The prisoner 
were finally released, but applied to the authorities in 
vain for redress, 


Fight Between Governor Hamilton and 
Representative Randall, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., om the 14th inst. 

As Governor Hamilton, of Texas, was walking in the 
vicinity of the Whitney House, near the Capitol, at 
Washington, D. C., accompanied by Senator Cameron, 
on the afternoon of the 14th inst., he was accosted by 
the Hon. Samue! J. Randall, of Philadelphia, who 
inquired if he was Jack Hamilton, of Texas, and, on 
receiving an affirmative answer, 4 ad Mr. 
Hamilton as a scoundrel. Mr. Hamiltcn felt called 
upon to resent the insult, and forthwith inflicted 
a spirited castigation with # hickory cane upon 
his opponent, cutting his head and face in a frightful 
manner, and breaking the cane into splinters. Two 
men, who accompanied Randall, immediately pounced 
upon Mr. Hamilton, and held him while the representa. 
tive struck him a powerful blow in the face. Senator 
Cameron used his cane upon Randall's friends, who at 
once released Hemilton, and conveyed their companion 
to his rooms to have his wounds dressed, Hamilton 
asserts that Randall is a perfect stranger to him; that he 
never saw him before, and that the insult was perfectly 





’ unaccountable, 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 


Some one has stolen our scissors. Did ever 
—~ so low? No more shall their om, 

manly legs skip merrily over our exchahges in que 
of the facetious, romantic and startling episodes of life. 
No more shall their familiar click resound through our 
modest sanctum, bearing to our attending “ spirit’ 
the glad tidings that another gem has been rescued 
trom the obscurity of journalism, and when adroitly 
“dressed up” with our choicest ti ts, will just 
fill another “stick.’’ No more shall our most faithiul 
servant hasten to the relief of brains faintly throbbing 
for the quiet we must still deny them. Oh, scissors! 
How are the mighty falign! Everything about ua now 
wears a gloomy aspect; but we who knew their worth 
best, feei the pangs of separation keenest. We saw 
them but to use them, we used them but to love d 
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LFESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 








Tue hog may not be thoroughly posted in 
arithmetic, but when you come down to the real, solid 
square root, he’s there—the hog is. 


Turre is said to be a great similarity be- 
tween a vain young lady and a confirmed drunkard, in 
that neither of them can ever get enough cf the glass. 


“‘I wasa sugar planter once, but I didn’t 
make anything by it,” said a Yankee hostler to a com- 
pany of Maine capitalists whom be overheard talking 
on the | about going South to buy up planta- 
tions and work them on a large scale, 

“You « su planter, Josh!” exclaimed one of the 
capitalists with great surprise. ‘When was that, Tell 
us what you know about it.” 

“Twas when I buried my old sweet-heart.” 


A person looking over the catalogue of pro- 
fessional gentlemen of the bar, with bis pencil wrote 
against the name of one who was of the bustling order: 
- been accused of possessing talents.’ 

Another seeing it, immediately wrote under: “ Has 
been tried, and acquitted.” 


Way is a widower like a house in a state of 
dilapidation? Because he ought to be re-paired, 


During a steam-voyage, on a sudden stop- 
page of the machinery, considerable alarm wok place, 
especially among the female passengers. ‘‘ What is the 
matter? Whatis the matter? For heaven's sake tell 
me the worst!’ exclaimed one more anxious than the 


rest. 

After a short pause a hoarse voice replied: 

“Nothing, madame, nothing; only the bottom of the 
vessel and the top of the earth are stuck together.” 


A Dunpreary Joxz.—I have frequently seen 
a hawful smell about the Pos Hoffis. Can you tel) the 
cause? Of course not, but I know. It’s owing to the 
accumulation of dead letters. Where's Billy? 


A Jewish congregation determined to pre- 
sent to tne Rabbia tun of wine, in token of their re- 
and love. Each was to bring a bottle and pour the 
contents into the receptacle. Aiter the plan bad been 
carried out, the cask was tapped and tound to be filled 
with pure water, showing that one of the donors had 
conceived the idea that in such a quantity a single bot- 
tle of water would not be detected, 


Uncrie Samvzn, recently calling us to him, 
said, ‘‘ Young man, let me give you a piece of advice, 
Never ~~ FS rich wife; behold in me one who mar- 
ried rich, y wife had thirty-seven and a half cents, 
while I had but a quarter, and she has been twitting me 
of the odd nine cents ever since.” 


Waar liquor is most like a sherry cobbler ? 
Monongsa ian iad 


A uiTTLz boy returning from school in great 
anger, was asked by bis mother the cause of his ill- 
humor, when he declared he would not go to school 
another day. He hed acquired all the education he 

ted for life. and was determined to shuke off the 





Already our fingers have missed their acc d 
friendjy grasp, and fly nervously to our button-holes 
for a vindication of their usefulness. An exchange 
whom we have daily pressed to our bosoms, lies ip one 
corner and gazes at us with a vacant, distrustful air. 
Poor thing! that too, feels the loss! Others ot a more 
common build dance about in supreme delight, and 
archly whisper, “‘Old fellow! you'll mutilate us no 
more!” Yes, they’re truly gone, and, noble scissors! 
our spirits and our festive joy have passed away from 
earth ! 


Wuar is the only thing that can live in the 
midst of fire? A piece of 


A Yanxexz riding on a railroad was disposed 
to astonish the other passengers with tough stories. At 
last he mentioned that one of his neighbors owned an 
immense dairy, and made a million pune of batter 
and a million pounds of cheese yearly. The Yankee 
perceiving that his veracity was in danger of being 
questi 1, appealed to a friend: 

“True, isn’t it, Mr. ——? I speak of Deacon Brown.” 

“ Y-e-s,”" replied the friend, “ that is, 1 know Deacon 
Brown, though 1 don’t know as I ever heard precisely 
how many pounds of butter and cheese he makes a 

ear; but I know he bas twelve sawmills that all go by 
utter-milk.’’ 


A urrerary friend was overheard the other 
evening Sognecting his landlady to put clean proof- 
sheets on bed. 


A MAN was married ; he lost his wife, and 
had a stone erected over her grave. He married a second 
wife, and when she died had the gravestone split, and 
it thus served for the two departeds. He proposed to 
a third, and the lady quaintly remarked: 

**I do not believe that stone will split again,” 


Waar revolver is that which was in general 
use at the time of Noah, and though frequently ex- 
ploded since, continues in as good order as ever? The 





‘*Sucn is the pressure of the times in our 
town,” said an Eastern manufacturer to bis agent in 
New York, “that we have good workmen who will get 
up the inside of a watch for eighteen shillings. 

“Pooh! that is nothing compared to New York,” re- 

lied his triend; ‘‘we bave boys here who will get up 
the inside of a chimney for a sixpence |” 


Wuen are skipping lambs like library 
volumes? When they are boundin’ sheep. 


A man lost his wife. His neighbors called 
upon him to offer consolation, and he came into the 
house all covered with dirt and water. 

“Why, Mr. Brown, what have you been doing?” 

“My wife dying #0, made it a broken day, and I 
thought I would clean out my well.”’ 


A cuvetiss fellow refused to pay one of our 
shoe-blacking urchins his full fee, whereupon the 
latter exclaimed. ; 

“Go slong, old buffer; all the polish you've got is 
upon your shoes, and J gave you that.” 


Lost.—A mahogany gentleman’s dressing- 
case, and a small pow belonging to a young lady with 
a silver mane and ta’ 


An Irishman, living on the coast of Maine, 
being out of work during the winter, spent his 
time in building a boat in his cellar. When how 
he was to get it out, he said: 

“By jabers, I never thought of that.” The house 
had to raised end the back wall of the cellar taken 
out before the launch could take place, 


‘* Wuy do you look so gus and cross, Wil- 
liam, whenever I have got you to go out with me toany 
or theatre?” asked Isabella. 
“ My love,” said William, “there would be no merit 
u my going were I not making an awful sacrifice of my 
own feelings. Permit me the pleasure of showing that 
1 go only to please you, dearest.” 


Wuen should a man dine? If rich, when he 
likes ; if poor, when he can. 


Wuen the committee of the French Academy 
were eniployed in preparing the well-known Academy 
Dictionary, Cavier, renowned for his wit as well as his 
learning, came one day into the room where they were 
holding a session. 

“ Glad to see you; M. Cuvier,”’ said one of the forty ; 
“we hove just finished a definition which we think 
quite satisfactory, but on which we should like to have 
your opinion. We have been defining the word crab, 
and explained it thus: ** Orab, a red fish which 


walks back’ 

“Perfect, gentlemen,” said Cuvier; “only, if you 
will give me leave, I will make one small observation in 
natural history. The crab is not a Gish, it is not red, it 

not walk backward, With these exceptions your 


does 
definition is excellent,” 


restraint of his superiors, and “ drive his own cart.” 

“But, my child,” said the mother, with a heav. 
sigh, “ you surely have not studied arithmetic enoug 
for business purposes, and ——”’ 

“ Lord, mother, I know all about it, I have ciphered 
throuvh addition, patiien substraction, distraction, 
abomination, justification, hallucination, damnation, 
amputation, creation and adoption, and what more 
must 1 learn ?” 


A youna widow who had married an old man 
was for ever speaking of my ‘first husband.”’ The 
second busband at last gently remonstrated. 

“I expect,” said the young wife, pouting, “ you'll 
Se to remember you when you are d and 
gone 


A MERCHANT put an advertisement in a paper 
headed ‘‘Boy Wanted.” Next morning he found a 
bandbox on his door-step, with this inscription: 

* How will this one answer ?’’ 





Tae Nosiest ory Manrtynrs.—An immense 
amount of ingenuity is fruitiessly expended by that 
noblest of martyrs, “a mother with a daugiter to 
marry ’’—noblest, or only to be rivaled by the mother 
whose Sane ia full of such. I am not much addicted 
to sentiment (I don’t think I have wept since I read 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” in my boyhood), but the 
ange!s themselves might re the spectacle of one 
who is a good woman at the bottom (though over- 

» perhaps) stuck like a scarecrow against the wall 
of a crowded ball-room from 10 p. m. till 4a. m., with 
compassionate pity. She sits there like a turkey mer- 
chant, with her merchandise about her. Some of the 
wares, it may be, are rather the worst tor wear; even 
the newest was fresher last winter than this. ‘Oh, 

ublic dear, will you not come and buy?” This is 

illy, my eldest daughter; she is not bright but she is 
good, which is far better.” And so till dawn the weary 
auction goes on—a comedy, surely, not quite destitute 
of pathos to the contemplative beholder. She is a good 
woman, I say, yet sore necessity has driven her to this. 
She is fain to dress her daughters like ballet-dancers, 
to trot them out like young fillies, that possible pur- 
chasers may become acquainted with their paces, to 
offer them without remorse or shame in the public 
market, And yet it is all in vain, Buyers are shy. 
This is not the sort of juxtaposition which begets love, 
In the crowd of the ball-room one girl looks exactly 
like another, white muslins and false flowers being 
wonderful levelers, and even a clever girl cannot show 
that she has either heart or brains when going at the 
rate of an express train. 


Tue new and elegant preparation of Cloverine 
so thoroughly surpasses the benzine in cleansing and 
beautifying silk, velvets, laces, gloves, etc., that it has 
become a requisite to all ladics possessing a wardrobe 
of fashionable clothes. Unlike cleansing fluids in 
general, its odor is delightful. 


We are assured that the firm of Eastman & 
Kendall, 65 Hanover street, Boston, Mass., advertised 
in our columns, is trustworthy and reliable. For ten 
cents they send a patent pen fountain, and a check de- 
scribing an article to be sold for $1. Their club system 
of selling goods is becoming quite popular, particularly 
with the ladies, It is worthy of a ~ Buffalo Gazette 


Duty.—It is a duty we owe to ourselves, as 
well as to those who are dependent upon us, to preserve 
our health and strength. Speer’s “Standard Wine 
Bitters”’ are found to be an unfailing and valuable 
assistant in oy egg = vigor of the system, and in 
keeping itin tone, Sold by druggists and grocers. 








Never wear a cough, or irritation on 
th. lungs, when you can buy AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL, the world’s great remedy that cures it. 


Read the following Holloway’s Pills 
are an irresistible antidote to all complaints engendered 
by the excessive use of mercury, opium, and other 
—_ zing medicines, instilling new and vigor into 

e ood. 








Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 
E ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those srown 
DISCOL@BATIONS On the face is “ s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion.” Prepared only by Dr. B, C. PERRY, 
“= street, New York. sg~ Sold everywhere. 


s. T.--1860.--X. 


A gentleman of great medical knowledge says that a 
more genial, wholesome and effectual tonic and appe- 
tizer than DRAKE’S CELEBRATED PLANTATION 
BITTERS was never discovered. He recommends it for 
Dyspepsia, for Liver Complaint, for Exhaustion, Weak- 
ness, for a Want of Appetite, and for Mental Depression. 
It's an agreeable stimulant, and is equally adapted to 
young and old. Persons of sedentary habits, like clergy- 
men, lawyers, merchants and delicate females, are par- 
ticularly benefited by its use. 





Maowoua Water—A delightful toilet article—supe- 
rior to Cologne, and at half the price, 


Prom the New York Tribune, of May 2. 
To the Editors of the New York Tribune: 
GENTLEMEN—We have this day received from 8. R. 
Niles, Esq., Newspaper Advertising Agent, of this city, 
a letter from your establishment, making some inquiries 
as to the manner in which our business is conducted. 
To your inquiries we respond as follows: That our busi- 
ness is not a gift enterprise concern; that we are en- 
gaged in a legitimate business, and do not deviate from 
the plan as advertised in our circular. In order to 
satisfy you as to the nature and extent of our business, 
= give you a statement of our sales for November, 


‘Amount of sales for November, 1867, according to 
sworn returns made to the United States Assesser, 
$104,711 (one hundred and four thousand seven hundred 
and eleven dollars), Number of orders received by mail 
and express, 7,950—in sume varying from $1 to $200. 
The orders were received from, and the goods sent in 
return to, places all the way from the *‘ Hub’’ to Ne- 
braska, including the village of New York, We also 
give you a list of some of the articles SOLD BY US for 
one dollar during the month of November, as taken 
from our books: 

1,497 Pieces Brown and Bleached Sheeting, average 45 
ards to a piece, retail price 20 cents per yard, 

56 Wool Long Shawls. 

59 Pairs Wool Blankets, 

315 Dozen Worsted Breakfast Shawls, retail price $2. 

20 Cashmere Long Shawls. 

172 Pairs Gente’ Calf Boots. 

5 Pieces of Wool Carpeting, 20 yards each. 

11 Pieces Black Siik, 14 yards each, 

48 Silver Hunting-case Watches. 
1,192 Wool Square Shawls. 
1,404 Pieces Hemp Carpeting, 25 yards each. 
6 Silver-Plated Tea Services of 6 pieces each. 
1,476 8 iver-Plated Castors, 
1,492 White Quilts. 

It additional proof is desired as to the equitable 
manner in which we fulfill our promises, and of the 
satisfaction given our patrons thereby, we shall gladly 
furnish reference to those who have received these 

oods from us. In the month of September, 1867, we 
made a contract for 1,000 dozen ot Breakfast Shawls, to 
be delivered in such quantities as we might wish them. 
These shawls are the same quality of goods as those sold 
by jobbers at wholesale for $15 a dozen; and when sold 
at retail, have been sold in Boston and New York at $2 
each, By taking so large a quantity, we obtained them 
at a price which — us to se}l them at $1 each, and 
leaves usa small profit. Every article we offer for sale 
is obtained in a smilar manner. In domestics our 
house absorbs the entire production of one factory. 

But we think we have offered evidence enough to 
convince you that our patrons do obtain dollar for dollar 
for every article purchased from us, 

ANDREWS & CO., 
Nos. 104 and 106 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
aay” We will send circulars to any address, 
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Startling Invention. 
LOCKE'S PATENT 


SELF LIGHTING 
GAS BURNER 


No Electricity. No Friction. No Matches. 
TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixtures wit)out altezation. 
Samples sent free on receipt of $1, 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS, 
All communications addressed to 
RICHARD B. LOCKE, Secretary, 
meee os Gas-BuRNER Co., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 











as Something New. “G4 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Locke’s Patent 


SELLE -LAGMATANG 





GAS BURNER 


TURN THE KBY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixture without alteration. 


NO ELECTRICITY 


NO FRACTION — 
NO MATCHES 


Price, $leach, Sample sentby mail on receipt of 
$1. Liberal discount to trade. 
New York and says Agency, 
. 8. SANDERSON, Agent, 
tf No. 661 Broadway, opp. Bond st., N. Y. City. 











Hus DO LaR WA e—The Magnetic 
‘ocket storm eeper af ompass, handsome 
case, glass crystal; white dial, steel and metal works, 
watch size, good order; will denote correct time. War- 
ranted for two years, Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent 
by mail for $1;3 for $2, or by Express, C. O. D., on 
receipt of order, Address HUNTER & CO., Hindsdale, 
N. H. 659-61 





Pea ny eek New York, 
The orkeshop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Usefai 
Arts. With Ilustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 

Also, the German Edition of. this Journal. 

Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents, 

a3” One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription. 





The D— L— 

The mystery of one’s whole life—the resent 
and future disclosed. Questions answered ES Fiends, 
absent or estranged, lovers, husbands, sickness, lost or 
stolen property, etc. Life shadows of future wife or 
husband. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, with 30 





cents, E, THORNTON, Box 601, Brooklyn, New York. 





Speci bers and Prospectuses gratis, 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 





Don't Use Dull Scissors. 
JACOBS’ PATENT SCISSORS SHARPENER, the staple 
sharpener for family use, Samples, post-paid, 25 cents. 
Circulars tree. Great inducements to agents, SOUTH- 
WICK & @3, Worcester, Mass, 


(Maz 80, 1868. 
550 MILES 


OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED. 
Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 


Will be Completed in 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINOJPAL 
AND INTEREST IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. 
They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions received in New York, at the COMPANY'S 
OFFICE, No. 20 Nassau street, and by JOHN J. CISCO 
& SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, and by the Com- 
pany’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’ 
Offices or of ite advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 
Treasurer, Hew York. 


April 10, 1868, 


CARHART & NEEDHAM 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Silver-Tongue 
Organs, They have had an experience of .over 
twenty years. They make the LARGEST. They 
mase the SMALLEST, They make the BEST 





CHURCH Bovuporn 
SCHOOL LopGE 
PaRLor ConcEeRT 
LIBRARY PaRLoR 
CONCERT LIBRARY 
LopGE SCHOOL 
Bovuporr e@ CHuRcH 
CHURCH LIBRARY 
Liprary CHOIR 
CHorR CONCERT 


PARLOR LopGrE 
Particular attention given to furnishing Lodges with 
symbolic styles. Catalogue and price lists sent by mail. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM are the original inventors. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


Nos. 143, 145, and 147 East Twenty-third street, N.Y. 
eow 


Curls! Curls!! Curls!!! 


A sample of PROF, BUTLER’S MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent to any address free, Beautiful, luxuriant, flowing 
curls produced on the first application without injury 
to the Hair. This is the only reliable and harmless 
Hair Curler. All others are worthless imitations. Ad- 
dress for sample JAMES 8. BUTLER, 

660-1 No, 923 Broadway, New York City. 


THE ALLOIDE WATCH. 


An Agent is wanted in every town and neighborhood 
in the United States, to sell our new improved FRENCH 
ALLOIDE GOLD WATCH. A rare chance to make 
For our splendid inducements, and a sample 
Watch, address 

BRADFORD VAN DELF & CO., 
No. 62 Broad street, New York. 











Beautiful Hands.—Upon receipt of One 
Dollar, I will send to any address a package of MAR- 
BULA, which, with directions (that cause no incon- 
venience), reuder the bands soft and white for a life- 
time. This compound is exclusively my own, baving 
been obtained after twenty years’ experimentinz. 
Address, FRANK HOYT, Chemist, 48 South Fou: th 
Btreet, Philadelphia, Penn. 660-2 





GOLD! GOLD! 

My GOLDEN COMPOUND will force the beard to grow 
thick and heavy on the smoothest face in twenty-one 
days, in every case, or money refunded, Sent by mail, 
postage paid, fur 50 cents a package; or three for $1. 
Addres-, M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ll. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 











No. 13854........ ~ = 
NO. 4492...cccccee * 
No. 10169.......... o 
No. 370,.... aeoee © cee 
BO, MER cccccccce = 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished, Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





2,500,000 Customers in Four Years! 


PATRONIZE THE BEST! 


Having the largest capital, most experienced buyers, 
and extensive trade of any concern in the Dollar Sale 
business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


in every instance, and also the best selection of Goods 
ever offered at 


One Dollar Each. 


No other concern has any show wherever our Agents are 
selling. Our motto, *‘ Prompt and Reliable.” Male and 
Female Agents wented in city and country, 


4 THE LADIES 


Are particularly requested to our ular 

tem of selling all kinds of DRY "AND ALNCY Goobe, 
DRESS PATTERNS, COTTON CLOTH, CASTORS, 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS, WATCHES, &c. (Estab- 
lished 1864.) A patent pen fountain and a check de- 
scribing an article to be sold for a dollar, 10 centa; 20 
for $2; 40 for $4; 60 for $6; 100 for $10; sent by mail. 
Free presents to getter up, (worth 50 cent. more than 
those sent by any other concern,) eocending to size of club. 
eee 1 club; or if not, do not fail to send for a 
eieiemn Tt should nor » hy with New York 

p ies or bogus “ Tea panies,” 
nothing of the sort. —— 


Zastman & Kendall, 





65 Hanover Street, Boston. Mass, 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale aud Retail 
teade at.a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


Great. American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness end delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 

OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


(Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢., best 


$1 Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., V0c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c.; $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.60 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Cotfee, cau economize in 
that article by using our French Breakjast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price ot suc, per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satistactiou. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CoO. 
Nos. 91 anp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 6,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the voods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are nol satistactory they can bo re- 
turned at our expense withim 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 





Through our system of supplying Clubs thronghou 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warelouses in this city. 

Some parties — of us hew they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Cotfee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packiges, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no contusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more, The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Dratts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club, Or, 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary packaye to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are sinall, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package tor Clubs ot tess than $30. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or tmifalions, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our bame, 

Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & BSB VESEY 
Post-Office Gox 5,643, New York City- 





STREET. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our 
relves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vell finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
in bunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
» with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time, 


lor ap- 


7 Ane ay pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 


> watches costiny five times as much. 
certificate to keep accurate time. Prige $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. 
cap have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. 


Each one warranted by speci+! 
For this small sum any one 
Also, 


Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 


express. 


Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are deuvered by the 
express. Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watcn, making 


Lim 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


B@ CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 
be Oroide Watches, in some instances etating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us. 





Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 





free. Address, A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
3 


$I A DAY FORALL. STENCIL TOOL SAMPLES | 
660- 





c Pocket Fans-—for Ladies and 
Gentlemen's use—50 cents each. MAGIC PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, 25 cents a package. W. C, WEMYSS, 

658-66 3 Astor Place, New York City. 


600 PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of distinguished Men and beaut'fal Women mailed tor 
10 cents. Address BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broadway, 
New York. 658-61 


| hae! ap ty Pan hte $15 to $20 4 day guaranteed. 
ale or Female Agents wanted in every town— 
descriptive circulars free. Address JAMES C. RAND & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 654-66 


Every Man His Own Printer. 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 


panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much 


full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 

mendations, etc., mailed tree on application. Specimen 

books of types, cute, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 
greta, Ww 


ATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 


time and expense. Circulars containing | 





THE CONFESSIONS AND E::PE- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 

Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written byov who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-jaid 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MA\HFrAlii, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Also free, by the same pub isher, 
a Circular ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 
War. 


iC __'@ PAT. ERASER 


| Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 


| Holder combined. 





Sells at sight. Agents wanted Can 
make $10 a day. Samples sent by mal fo %0 cents, or 
two styles for 50 cents. Address MORSE ERASER CO., 
404 Library street, Philadelphia, 651-61 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumcry Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candice, Wines, Cordia *, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articl-s in daily demand 
Easily made and sold at Jarge protits. Bent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O, A. ROOKBACH No, 102 Nassan 
street, N. Y. tf 


TO ADVIRTISERS. 


HE MIRROR AND FARMER, a weekly paper pub- 

lished at Manchester, N. H., is the leading Farming 
and Family Paper in ihe Eastern Sta‘es. It isa quarto, 
about the size of the New York Weekly Tribune. Speci- 
men copies sent free upon receipt of a two cent stamp, 
to prepay postage. ‘lerms ot Advertising. Ten cents 
for a line of space each insertion, Twelv« lines make 
an inch long. Twenty dollars per solumo single inser. 
tion. JOHN B. CLARKE, Editor and Proprietor. 

660-2 








FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all paris of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Scietice; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety ot 
Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periddical Mterature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain''wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, ali the back numbers can 
be had at rny time, 

In the February No, was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD 
4a All subseriptions to be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N.Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED—The new number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF #UN— 
full of comical and splendid hits at all the 
men of the day, and curicatures of the 
prominent leading topics and events— 
Fred. Douglas in the War Office--The 
Impeachment Nightmare—The Old Coon 
Treed—The Great Political Cynocephalus 
leaping through the Hoops ; besides, The 
Comic History of Impeachment, with 40 
illustrations, For sale by all Newsdealers. 

° 





NEW YORK’S INNER LIFE 
UNVAILED! 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


FRANK LESLIE has the gratification of an- 
nouncing to the public, that in accordance with his 
determination to make THE CHIMNEY COR- 
NER the most Attractive and Popular Illustrated 
Family Paper in the world, he has arranged for 
the exclusive publication, by the payment of a 
LARGER SUM THAN WAS EVER BEFORE PAID TO AN 
AMERICAN WriTER, Of A NEW AND TIRILL- 
ING STORY OF NEW YORK, entilled, 


Out of the Streets! 


from the pen of the distinguished American 


Writer and Dramatist, 


CHARLES CAYLER. 


No Novel ever published in this country has 
exceeded thia qreat Sensational Production tn its 
Profound and Stirring Jiterest, ita Startling yet 
Truthful Incidents, its Powerful 
Descriplions, or in its Graphic and Fascinating 
Style, 

In this Remarkable Narrative, which is 
FOUNDED UPON ACTUAL EVENTS, and in which 
most of the Characters are drawn from Life, MR. 
GAYLER displays all those peculiar qualities and 


vivid and 


that earnestness of purpose—that thorough ae- 
quaintance with all the Phases of City Life—that 
intimate knowled ye of all the subtleties of Human 
Nature, and penetration into the various Impulses, 
Passions and Motives which govern the Tluman 
Heart—and that strong power in the elaborate 
development of Character, which hace made his 
Writings and Dramatic Works se universally 
popular, In 


Out of the Streets 


he takes us into every walle of life, and exhibits 
Society in all its Lights and Shades; the Votaries 
of Fashion; the Homes of the Poor; the Palace 
and the Prison; the Belles of Society and the 
Bankers of Wall strect; tue Millionaire and the 
Beggar; Vice and Virtue; the Man of Probity 
and the Bank Defaulter; the beautiful, virtuous, 
trusting, suffering woman, resisting 
Temptation in its most dazzling form, and the 
wicked, designing, crafty Adventuress, tracking 
her victim to Ruin and Despair, all pass before 
us in this Truthful Panorama of Life ! 


Out of the Streets 


will make the greatest sensation ever created in 
American Literature, and- should be read at every 
Fireside in the Land! Its publication was com- 
menced in No. UA of FRANK LESLIES 
CHIMNEY CORNER. It will be profusely 
ustrated, and, in addition, a Beautiful Picture 
willbe GIVEN AWAY with the Number contain- 
ing the Firet Chapters of the Story ! 
Send in your Subscriptions and Orders to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


patient, 


eg 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


No, 157, ISSUED MAY 18, contains 


THE WHITE HORSE—A Story of Disippointed Love. 
MY GRANDMOTHER'S HEROISM—A Tale of Woman’s 


Courage. 
MARGUERILE—A Btory of Crime and its Punishment. 
THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS—Love Stronger than © 
Social Rank. 
NOT SO IMPROBABLE AS IT SEEMS—A Sad Tale of 


Love. 
THE DYAK MAIDEN’S PERIL—Au Incident in Java, 
THE YACHT RACE—What Love Can Do, 
FRED’S FORTUNE—A Story of Love and Oil. 
THE one — OF THE CYCLOPS—A Romance of 
the Rail, 
With many minor Sketches, Tales, Adventurcs, Essays, 
ee a ot Self-Made Men, etc., aud the continua- 
ion of 


Out of the Streets, 
ae best Story now appearing in any American period- 





16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 


FRANK LBSLIN's 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No, 79 is the first number of our fourth volume 
containing the last chaplers of ALONE IN THE 
PIRATES’ LAIR, which will be followed weekly 
by an exciting Romance of Medieval Times, called 
THE STUDENT CAVALIER, with — 
Engravings. In No, 84 will be commenced a 
continued Story for Boys, ERNEST BRACE- 
BRIDGE, profusely embellished with first-class 
illustrations, 

Given away, with No. 78, TITLE and INDEX 
to Vol. 3; with No, 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL ; with No. 68, CHEOKE 
BOARD, for Chess and Draughts, 

FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WELKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy ; 
or leopy for siz months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
$2 50 ; Scopies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10. 


Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents. 


As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is electrotyped, ali 
back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, New York. 


OFFICE OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Illustrated Newspaper— 


One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... $4 00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 2 00 
One copy for tiiirteen Weeks........60.06.+ 1 00 


Chimney Corner— 





One copy one year, or 62 numbers.......... 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy thirteen weeks.......... ccccccccee 100 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 4 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers......... 2 00 

One copy for thirteen weeks.............6.0. 100 
Dhustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or tts equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 12 00 

One copy #ix months, or 26 numbers........ 6 00 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 3 00 
Boyw and Girlw’ Wecekly— 

One copy one year, or 562 numbers,......... 2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 1 25 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers..... cocoon OO 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 60 


Pleasant Hours— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers............ 150 


CLUB TERMS, 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person .etting up club, 

Chimney Corner.—Pive copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
gon getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra capy to 
person getting up club, 

Illustriste Zeltumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three co ies, 
#6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription, Pestmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ven will be entitled to receive Frank Lesiir’s Inivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, OF FRANK LEsLIZ’s Cuimney Con- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club, 

Pieasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club, 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 

Ne wWspaper, ONC Year............seeeeees $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 

Ma guzime, One year,....cccccscccseccsesee 100 
One copy Hlustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

ney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 5 00 
One copy Tilustrated Newspaper or Chim. 

mney Corner and Budget, eee were eeeeees 5 00 
One copy one year Tilastrated Newspaper, 

Chimney Corner, and Lady's Mag- 

BBE 60 oc cc cccccesceso 000 000 00 00beeseeees 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s MaGaztine, four cents; 
on each copy of the ILLUSTRATED Newsparer, ILvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY ConyeR, ILLUsTRIRTE 
Zerruno, Bupeet or Fux, and Preasanr Hovns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the eub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s MAGAZINE, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLusrraTED NEWSPAPER, 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLusTRIRTE ZEITUNG, 
five cents per quarter; on the Buporr or Fun, Bors’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and PLeasawt Hous, three cents 
per quarter, 





POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but os the postage on Oap- 
ajian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send Name and Address in full. 
Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 





Box 4121, P. O., New Vork, 
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30,000 FRANCS!! 





HERRING’S PATENT 
CHAMPION SAFES. 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair - - - 
World’s Fair - - - 





AND 


WINNER OF THE WAGER 


OF 
30,000 


($6,000 IN GOLD) 
at the recent International Contest in the 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 

The public are invited to call and examine the report 
of the Jury on the merits of the great contest, and 
see the official award to the Herring Patent over all 
others, i 

Herring, Farrel & Sherman, 
No, 251 Broadway, cor. Murray st., N. Y. 
FARREL, yw & sy Philadelphia. 
HERRING & CO., Chica 
o HERRING, FARHEL & SHERMAN, New Orleans. 


~ ‘Rimmel’s New Perfume! 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
The Flower ot Flowers 
/ & (Unona Vdoratissima,) 
~~ This charming Per- 
¥ fume may now be had 
of all first-class Drug- 


gista, 
RIMMEL, Paris and 
London, 659-620 


PRINCE &COS. 
Laemeel. vem lomenh-aey- a)». 
AND MELODEONS. 






bor wusand are now HLuse 
BUFFALO,NY. CHIGAGO, ILL 


tio 








CHICKERING & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
BFPIANOF OR TES, 


‘were awarded at the Paris the First Grand 
Prize, the ion of yor apy Be Gold Medal, 
making sixty-three first premtums during the past tor ty- 
four four years, Wassavome, No, 662 Broapway. otf 


SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S: 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
sane time the cheapest, 
ee BROOME STREET, near Bnoap- 


“? TANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 


eons has H. McAlister’s Mousehold Micro- 


—maznifying from 400 to 10,000 areas, with a coilection of 
48 interesting Objects of Natural History, $10.00. The 
Microscope withont the Objects, $5,00, A necessity for 
every intelligent family, 

T. H, MCALLISTER, Op’ 
assau shone Nee New York. 


Speer's “‘ Standard Wine Bitters.” 


yes o our a are in anywise ont of 

incapable of performing 

want apt of energy. Speer’ 6 ‘‘ Standard Wine 

be found — an invaluable aid in case of 
arising from derangement of the system, 

Deeg. ° 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING ee 


NEW 





°o 49 Ni 












for the WHEEL 
aes ewes 3 
Dct an 


re newyptemted re 


The Bruen st kd Oo., 
571 Broadway, New York. 
tfoeow 


WEror’s OI will cure Ttoh. 

WHEATON'S OINTMENT will cure Set mincum 

WHEATON’S OINTMENT curred Resi 

WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Dinccees of the Skin. 
Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it. 

Werrxs & Porrer. » Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


Just Out, 


THE _~—— IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpe-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS In Ovpa, PUERTO-Rico anp 8. 
Tuomas; with Buggestions fo Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsfor Tours. One Vol.8vo. In.vs- 

TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 
Should be pon by a. A a with weak lungs or 
8 Bye! 
Will be sent by mail. tree on recei st 
FRANE L 
. CION AMERICANA, 
No, 687 Pearl Street, New York. 








London. 
= New York. | 
Exposition Universelle -« = © Paris. 


FRANCS !! 
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SAVED BY A pouBT! 


FURNITURE 


OF 


THE LATEST STYLES 


AT 


KRUOUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


No. 96 amd 93 EAST HOUSTON ST., 


Between bowery and Second Avenue, 0 


New Spring Goods 


OR GENTLEMEN. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND CLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


UNION ADAMS, 


657-600 


|. 





No. 637 Broadway, 






‘] Weed 


A. SAFB, | 
CERTAIN, 
\ Speedy Cure 


ror 


NEURALGIA, | 


AND ALL 


NERYOUS| 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


9.3 pe ara 5 Pye 
120 Freon ie | 


610-610 





TARRANT'S 
SELIZEP A pr RENT 





harmonize 
RANT'S ppt ig gt F- 
plaint at its source. Sold by Druggists. 


Imitation | Ivory Goods! 


Great Improvements Made: Three New Patents Received, 8 


MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and per single yross. 
SHEET BUTIONS, red, white, blue, $4 per gross. 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 per set. 
CHECES, $8, $10 and $12 per 100, 

Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 
Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross pair. 
0 WM. M. WELLING, 671 Broadway, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


EOPLE in want of, and mts who are selling all 
kinds of SEWING MACHINES, are requested to 
address me (with stamp) for greatl reduced prices and 
terms. J, K. PEARSONS, Box 4, lestown, Mass. 
660-30 





| broidery and Nee- 


| delphia, Pa. 





TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG,. A periectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
all others in economy and convent- 
ence, Each Bag in a neat box. 

Price 10 and 20 cents, 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 

PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York, 659-Tlo 





Pollak & Bon, Manufact’rs 
of Meerschaum Goous. Stores: 485 
Broad way, near Broome, and 27 John 
St., near Nassau ; Pipes and Itolders 
cut to order and repaired. All goods 
warranted genuine, Send for whole- 
sale or retail circular, Box 5,846. o 





TUCKER’S CELEBRATED 


PATENT SPRING BED. 


The only Spring Bed known combining the cssen- 
tials of comfort, cleanliness, durabitity, and cheapness. 

Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs, and Cradles 
of new and handsome patterns. Forsale by the prin- 
cipal Furniture Dealers and the Manufacturers, 

Tucker Manufacturing Co., 128 Willian st., N. Y., 
117 and 119 Court st., Boston, tio. 


“FAC SIMILE OF AWARO FOR 
Best American Family Sewing-Machines 
AT PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867, TO 


Sewing Machine Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


SA LESROOM = 8 
613 Broadway, N. Y. 


549 Washington &t., Boston. 





“LYON’S' 
Ladies’ Paper 
COLLARS. 


Splendid imita- 
tions of Linen Bim- 







dle-work in great vari y. They are wor 
every where. We i send a dozen of 
above, or of all of them, by mail, postage 
receipt of the price. J¥y them. Address 
Wm. P. Lyon & Bon, P. O. Box N.Y. 

N. B. — Merchants will be ed on - liberal | 
terms. Samples 9p0 Price-tiet | mail wh esired. 





Ofte Forward and two Backward Arches, insuring 
great sirength, well-balanced elasticity, evenness of 
point, avd smoothness of execution. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners, One gross in twelve co: tiins a Scientific Gold 
Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and Pa- 


a as ne mailel on receipt of ® 
. & BARNES & CO., 
es Nos. Hi! =, 113 William street, N. ¥. 


#10 to @20 a Day Guaranteed. | 


‘AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW 

TTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch alike@m 

Pom sides, The only first-class, low-priced machine jn 
the market. Wr WILL consiGN Macumves to respomi- 
bie parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON A 
SataRy. full particulars and sample work furnish@a 





' [May 30, 1868. 








Cc. oO. D. 


AMERICAN «acta WATCHES. 


NOW UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
THE BEST AND CIIEAPEST 
WATCH IN THE WORLD. 

Iwill send to any address by Express a genuine 
WALTHAM WATCH, Chronometer Balance, Extra 
Jeweled, and in fine Silver Case, for $25, to be paid on 
delivery, accompanied with certificate of American 
Watch Company, guarantecing it to be in all respects 
as représented. The buyer to have privilege of examina- 
tion in the possession of Express Company. The purchaser 
is reminded thatthe price named is only a small ad- 
vance on that esked for the base metal watch repre- 
sented as an imitation of gold, of no real value, and 
dear at any price, and mainly bought by unprincipled 
parties, to be sold again to persons not acquainted with 
ite spurious character. 

Name and address must be distinctly written. Buyer 
to pay Express charge. Address 

EUGENE BADGELEY, 
tfo No. 157 Fulton street, New York. 


ANTED— AGENT S— $75 to $200 
month everywhere, male and female, to i 
troduce the GENUINE. IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and emb: oider in‘a most 
superior manner. Price only $18. 00 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the **Elastic Lock Stitch.” Eve 
second stitch can te cut, and still the cl 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or 8 
commission from which twice that amount can be made, 
Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; or 
BOSTON, MASS, 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name, or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured, 

661-640 


I FLORENGE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world, Send 
for an Illustrated Circular. 
505 Broadway, New York. 











This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture ot your futuro husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, P. O, 
Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N, Y. 651-63 


= —_ —— 


All Wanting Fata 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineland, N, J. 


EAGLE GAS STOVES, 


Call or send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
tfo 661 Broadway, New i. 2 


& 4, bs REAT Q2Fa igre § pose of ¢ Waters 


Bec ond- hand PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGAN 
five first-class makers, and take from "$5to 918 monty 
until paid. This offer will be continued fora tow Ky od 
owing to the large number of Pianos returned the 

of May. Also, 50 new and second-hand INSTRUMENTS 
for rent, and rent allowed if purchased; or for sale at 
bargains for cash. 661-620 


PP ORNERS © 


YAdoeR 








ps Readily Sonatina or Shortened, 
Self-Supporting, Easily Transported, 
Convertible into a Step-Ladder or Scaffold. 
IT IS USEFUL TO 
ARMERS, FRUIT GROWERS, 





on application. Address W. G. WILSON & CO., St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Cleveland, O,; or Boston, Mase. 652-610 





AGENTS ~<a<meem WANTED. 


Fountain Pen, very durable, non-corrosive; new; de- 
sirable; runs smooth; writes three pages with oe | 
dipping. Sells quick. $10 per day. Sample box 

ena, for 35 cents; or 12 boxes $2 postpaid. uobsr 

OUNTAIN TEN CO,, No, 413 Chestnut street, Phila- 
651-T5e0wo 


'MECHANICS AND HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Single Ladders forwarded, freight prepaid to nearest 
Station, on receipt of retail price. 

AGENTS WANTED in every County. 

For Circular and terms, address 


Turner’s Patent Bxtension Ladder, 


P. O. Box 2,018, or No. 128 8. Front st., 
659-4Bleow PHILADELPHIA. 
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